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In 1989, at what is now commonly called the 
nation’s first "education summit," most of the 
nation's governors met with members of the 
White House and the U.S. Congress in 
Charlottesville, Virginia to begin to develop a 
coordinated national education strategy. 
Presiding over the meeting were the co-chairs 
of the National Governors’ Association — a 
national association of state governors. As 
was customary, one co-chair was from the 
Republican party and the other from the 
Democratic party. 

Deliberations at the first education summit led 
to the subsequent adoption of the first six 
National Education Goals' and the formation 
of the National Education Goals Panel. As 
some state governors themselves might say, it 
is significant that these products of the 
education summit bore the word "national" 
rather than "federal" in their titles. The 
meeting and its products were at once an 
assertion that education in the United States is 
a national concern, but still primarily a state 
and local responsibility. 

A common education indicator called "Sources 
of funds for education" supports this 
contention. When revenues for public 
elementary and secondary education are traced 
to the original source of the funds, one finds 
that state governments contribute, on average, 
about the same percentage as local 
governments. Combined, state and local 
governments account for 93 percent of public 
education funding nationwide. 

At the higher education level, state 
government’s role is relatively even more 
substantial, contributing 37 percent of 
revenues, while the federal and local 
governments contribute 1 1 and 4 percent, 



respectively. (The remainder comes from 
tuition and fees, endowments and other private 
contributions, and sales and services.) 

Since the Charlottesville summit, Americans 
have seen continued activity on education 
policy between the separate branches and 
levels of government. The Goals Panel, for 
example, has included members from the 
Congress, the White House, the U.S. 
Department of Education, and the ranks of 
governors and state legislators. The Goals 
Panel continues to produce a report every year 
which measures our country's and each state's 
progress toward the Goals. 

Early in 1996, forty-three of the nation’s 
governors met in a second "education summit" 
in Palisades, New York, along with corporate 
chief executives from their states, and other 
invited guests. The meeting was sponsored by 
two organizations run by U.S. state 
governors — the Education Commission of the 
States and The National Governors’ 
Association — and the International Business 
Machines Corporation (IBM), which served as 
host. The second summit’s governors agreed 
to develop and establish within two years 
internationally competitive standards, 
assessments to measure progress toward 
meeting them, and accountability systems. 

By joining efforts with the Federal government 
in some of these activities over the past ten 
years, the governors have acknowledged that 
the Federal government has an important role 
to play in the collection and dissemination of 
some of the comparative data needed to 
manage the quality of American education. 

In 1988, the U.S. Congress authorized the 
establishment of a Special Study Panel on 
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Education Indicators for the U.S. Department 
of Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES). This panel was chartered in 
July 1989 and directed to prepare a report, 
published in 1991, Education Counts: An 
Indicator System to Monitor the Nation 's 
Educational Health. The Panel's report 
recommended a variety of ways in which 
NCES should increase its collection and 
presentation of indicator data. Among the 
many recommendations, the report urged 
NCES to: strengthen its national role in data 
collection and provide technical assistance to 
the states; improve its capacity to collect 
international data; and develop a "mixed 
model" of indicators — international and 
national indicators, state and local indicators, 
and a subset of indicators held in common. 

Two of NCES's primary indicators projects 
include The Condition of Education and the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). The Condition is an annual 
compendium of statistical information on 
American education, including trends over 
time, international country comparisons, and 
some comparisons among various groups (by 
sex, ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and 
others). However, the Condition contains very 
few state-by-state comparisons. \ 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) is a congressionally- 
mandated assessment of the academic 
achievement of American students. Begun in 
the late 1960s, NAEP has been reporting 
assessment results state-by-state, on a trial 
basis, only since 1990. In that year, 37 states, 
the District of Columbia, and two territories 
participated in a trial state assessment program 
in eighth-grade mathematics. In the 1992 
fourth-grade reading and mathematics and 
eighth-grade mathematics trial state 
assessments, voluntary participation increased 
to 41 states, the District of Columbia, and 2 
territories. The same number of jurisdictions 
participated in the 1994 Trial State Assessment 
of fourth grade reading. Forty-three states 
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participated in the 1996 Trial State Assessment 
of fourth and eighth grade mathematics. 

NCES 's Digest of Education Statistics is, 
perhaps, the most comprehensive source of 
education statistics in the United States. 
Published annually or biennially since 1962, it 
provides national and state statistics for all 
levels of American public and private 
education. Using both government and private 
sources, with particular emphasis upon surveys 
and projects conducted by NCES, the 
publication reports on the number of education 
institutions, teachers, enrollments, and 
graduates; educational attainment; finances; 
government funding; and outcomes of 
education. Background information on 
population trends, public attitudes toward 
education, education characteristics of the 
labor force, government finances, and 
economic trends is also presented. Most of the 
data is presented in over 400 tables, but some 
graphics are also included. Many of the tables 
contain state-by-state data. 

For some time, NCES has also compiled 
similar volumes of education statistics focused 
on the U.S. states. These publications, two 
volumes of Historical Trends: State 
Education Facts and one volume of State 
Projections for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Enrollment, Graduates, and 
Teachers were compiled every few years, 
largely in order to present historical trends or 
future projections in state education statistics. 

An NCES state indicator report published a 
year ago, State Comparisons of Education 
Statistics: 1969—70 to 1993—94 expanded on 
these earlier efforts with much new material, 
aggregated at the state level for the first time. 
But, State Comparisons also presents time 
series of NCES's most frequently requested 
state level statistics. About thirty graphics (bar 
charts and maps) and a considerable amount of 
explanatory text are also included. 

This volume, State Indicators in Education 
1997, is a logical extension of these earlier 
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efforts. There is not an attempt in this report, 
however, to include the total volume of data 
that the Digest or State Comparisons presents, 
mostly in tabular form. Rather, the emphasis 
in this report veers toward explaining and 
presenting certain patterns and relationships in 
the data. While there are fewer data, there is 
more text and there are more graphics. State 
Indicators in Education, then, is perhaps more 
like a state-level Version of NCES’s indicator 
report, The Condition of Education, and less 
like a state-level version of NCES’s 
comprehensive data volume, the Digest of 
Education Statistics. 

The Content of State Indicators in 
Education / 1997 

State Indicators in Education / 1997 includes 
34 indicators. These indicators were selected 
in order to: 

1) take advantage of state-level data available 
in several NCES data sources, as well as 
some other data sources, most notably the 
Current Population Survey of the U.S. 
Census Bureau; and 

2) to present a fairly comprehensive view of 
most relevant aspects of the condition of 
education in the U.S. states. 

The indicators are grouped into seven 
categories: 

Ap) Background indicators; 

A) Access, participation, and progress; 

B) Achievement, attainment, and 
curriculum; 

C) Economic and other outcomes of 
education; 

D) Size, growth, and output of 
educational institutions; 



E) Climate, classrooms, and diversity in 
educational institutions; and 

F) Human and financial resources of 
educational institutions. 

The data sources are described in some detail 
in the Sources of Data section in the back of 
the report. They include: the Current 
Population Survey and other surveys of the 
U.S. Census Bureau; the report, Private 
Schools in America: A State-by-State 
Analysis, of the U.S. Education Department's 
Office of Nonpublic Education; the annual 
report to the U.S. Congress on the 
implementation of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA); and the 
Center for School Change and the Heritage 
Foundation. 

NCES data sources include the Common Core 
of Data's School, Agency, Finance, and Non- 
fiscal surveys for public elementary and 
secondary education; the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System's Fall 
Enrollment, Finance, Salary, Institutional 
Characteristics, and Completions surveys for 
higher education; the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress for reading and 
mathematics achievement and some classroom 
characteristics; a survey of public libraries in 
the United States; the Digest, and State 
Comparisons. 

The presentation of each indicator provides an 
explanation of what it measures, why it is 
important, and key results from a comparison 
across states. In addition to the explanations 
and key results, the presentation of each 
indicator includes tables of relevant data and 
graphs or sets of graphs to aid in 
interpretation. The graphs are, in most cases, 
bar graphs, with the states listed in order of 
highest value to lowest. This type of graph 
highlights the distributional aspects of the 
data — where states stand in relation to one 
another and the magnitude of the differences 
between them. Where appropriate, notes on 
interpretation describe special circumstances 
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affecting an indicator that warrant particular 
consideration in making comparisons. Data 
sources are listed at the bottom of each table 
and graph. Because some of the terms used in 
this report may not be familiar to all readers, a 
glossary is included in the back of the report. 
Finally, appendices include supplemental and 
technical information on how various 
measures in the indicators were calculated. 

Due to the unique nature of the District of 
Columbia, its data were found to be highly 
volatile and, at times, different in character 
from that of the states. District of Columbia 
data, then, are included in the tables, but not in 
the figures, so as not to invite comparison. 
Moreover, these data are not considered in the 
highlights listed on the first page of each 
indicator. 

In the remainder of the overview, we highlight 
some of the more important concepts and 
results from each of the eight sections of the 
report. 



Section Ap: Background Indicators 

Understanding the context in which an 
education system exists is essential to the 
proper interpretation of indicator data. Each 
indicator in this report, while measuring one 
particular aspect of education, is affected by a 
host of other factors, some not directly 
connected to education. The first group of 
indicators in this report represent some of 
these other factors that make up the context in 
which education takes place. Indicators in this 
group are: 

Apl) Population and area; 

Ap2) Wealth and income; and 

Ap3) Minority population. 

A complete comparative understanding of 
education would require an examination of 
many additional factors that is far beyond the 



scope of this report. Some "social context" 
factors that have been used in other education 
indicator publications, for example, include the 
proportion of youth in the population, the rate 
of births to teen mothers, the percentage of 
children in poverty, and the youth violent 
death rate. 

Nonetheless, the indicators presented in this 
section provide important insight to the 
environments in which education programs are 
set and should be considered when evaluating 
data found elsewhere in this report. 

How closely do the states resemble each other 
demographically ? 

There is a wide variation in both state size and 
population. Comparisons between states may 
increase in validity as their size and 
demographic composition become increasingly 
similar. 

► Eight states had areas of 100,000 square 
miles or more, while six states had areas of 
less than 10,000 square miles. Alaska, the 
state with the largest area, encompassed 
more than 650,000 square miles. The state 
with the smallest area was Rhode Island, 
which, at 1,545 square miles, was almost 

1 /425th the size of Alaska. (Indicator 

Apl) 

► Some of the states with relatively large 
areas had relatively small populations. For 
example, Alaska, Montana, and Wyoming 
were among the top 10 states with respect 
to area, but were among the bottom 10 
both in terms of population and population 
density. Thirty-two states were between 
30 and 90 thousand square miles in size; 
about half the states held between 2.5 and 
9 million persons. (Indicator Apl) 

► There was considerable variation in 
median household income from state to 
state in 1993. At the high end, three states 
had median household incomes of over 
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$40,000 (Alaska, Hawaii, and New 
Jersey). At the low end, Arkansas, West 
Virginia, and Mississippi all had median 
household incomes of less than $24,000. 
Median household income was between 
$25 and $35 thousand in over 30 states. 
(Indicator Ap2) 

► One state had non-white populations 
greater than 50 percent. Thirteen states 
had non-white populations of over 20 
percent. Seven states had non-white 
populations of 5 percent or less. (Indicator 
Ap3) 

Section A: Access, Participation, and 

Progress 

Participation in education is influenced not 
only by demand — the number of persons who 
are willing and able to attend school — but also 
by the supply — the number of places available. 
Regarding supply, while all states provide 
places in elementary and secondary schools 
virtually free to all children at the ages of 
compulsory attendance, places in preprimary 
programs and higher education are more 
available in some states than in others. High 
participation can reflect a large public or 
private investment in education, a high 
valuation of education by society, or an 
economy dependent on a highly trained 
workforce. 

Indicators in this group are: 

H5) School choice; 

AIOA) Entry ratio to higher education; 

AIOB) Migration of new high school 
graduates entering higher education; and 

A4) Average tuition at higher education 
institutions. 

Two different measures of participation 
(which includes entry, participation, or 



graduation) are used in this report: rates and 
ratios. Enrollment rates represent the 
percentage of students in a certain age or 
geographic group enrolled in a particular level 
of education. Enrollment ratios reflect the 
number of students of any age or geographic 
area enrolled in a particular level of education 
per 100 persons in a reference group, the ages 
typical of those enrolled at that level or the 
number of persons in a particular geographic 
area. 

Although participation rates are often 
preferred to participation ratios, as they are not 
inflated by participants either outside the 
typical age or geographic group or by periods 
of participation longer than the typical 
duration of the activity, the requisite data 
needed to calculate participation rates — 
participation by age or specified area — are 
often unavailable. 

Indicators A10A and A10B in this section are 
ratio measures. Feasibly, a person could be 
, counted in the numerator of a ratio (as an 
enrolled student, new entrant, or migrant), but 
not in the denominator (if out of the age range, 
or out of the state). 

What public assistance do states provide to 
students who wish to attend private school? 

As an integral part of states' education systems, 
private schools can help ease the pressure 
placed on fiscally-strained public institutions. 
A key component of many school reform 
programs, moreover, is some form of 
increased public support for private school 
students, so that more students may have more 
options in their academic careers. School 
choice programs can take three general forms: 
aid or tax relief for parents who enroll their 
children in private schools; charter schools; 
and open enrollment within the public school 
system. 

► In 1995-1996, only three 

states — California, Massachusetts, and 
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Minnesota — had all three general types of 
school choice programs — some form of aid 
or relief for private school parents (i.e. 
vouchers, tax credits, free school 
transportation), charter schools, and open 
enrollment — in place. (Indicator H5) 

Another, more subtle form of public 
subsidization for private schools is the 
provision of public transportation for private 
school students. Some of these subsidies have 
existed for many years. While not often 
considered as part of current school choice 
legislation proposals, any public action that 
lowers the effective price of private school 
education affects parents’ public/private 
school choice. 

► With the exception of Louisiana and West 
Virginia, where pub he transportation was 
made available to private-school students, 
none of the Southern or Southwestern 
states provided any form of aid or relief to 
parents who sent their children to private 
schools. The majority of states in the 
Northeast, Midwest, and on the West Coast 
provided public transportation for private- 
school students. (Indicator H 5) 



Which states offered the most higher education 
opportunities? Where did students move for 
higher education opportunities? 

Entry into higher education in a state can be 
counted in two ways: in the state of the higher 
education institution (which portrays a state's 
ability to attract students) or from the state of 
the student's original residence (which portrays 
a state's ability to produce students). 

Migratory activity represents the difference 
between these two measures, and offers a more 
complete picture of the market for higher 
education in each state than would simple 
enrollment alone. 



► In 1 992, the number of new high school 
graduates entering public and private 
higher education institutions per 100 
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persons 1 8 years old showed considerable 
variation across states. When counted in 
the state of the institution, Rhode Island 
had the highest ratio (90.0), and Kentucky 
the lowest (10.6). The range between the 
highest and lowest entry ratios was 
narrower when counted in the state of 
students’ original residence. Kentucky still 
had the lowest (1 1 .5), and North Dakota 
the highest (60.8). (Indicator A 10a) 

► Total migratory activity (the sum of 
students leaving and students entering a 
state to pursue higher education) exceeded 
75 migrants per 100 new high school 
graduates enrolled in higher education 
institutions in 9 states: Connecticut, 
Vermont, Alaska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Maine, Nevada, and 
Delaware. (Indicator A1 0b) 



How much did tuition vary between different 
types of higher education institution ? 

As one of the major expenses incurred in 
pursuing higher education, tuition plays a key 
role in determining the accessibility of higher 
education to potential students. Even when 
such a cost does not prevent a student from 
attending a postsecondary institution, it might 
affect the student's choice of institution. 

► In no state was the average tuition at 
private 4- year institutions lower than the 
average tuition at public 4- year 
institutions. (Indicator A4) 

► Twelve states had average tuition at 4-year 
private institutions above $12,000, 
whereas Utah was the only state where the 
average tuition at private institutions was 
below $4,000. In most states, average 
tuition at 4-year private institutions was 
between $6,000 and $1 1,000. (Indicator 
A4) 

► In 1993, the average in-state tuition at 2- 
year public institutions did not exceed 
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$4,000 for any state. In only 3 states did 
the average public institution tuition 
exceed $3,000. Fourteen states had an 
average public institution tuition below 
$1,000. (Indicator A4) 

Section B: Achievement, Attainment, 

and Curriculum 

Many possible indicators could be identified as 
measures of an education system's quality or 
effectiveness. The indicators in this section 
deal with opportunities for advanced academic 
work available to secondary school students, 
students' academic achievement in reading and 
mathematics, and the levels of educational 
attainment in the adult population. 

Specifically, the indicators in this section are: 

Bl'l) Reading achievement in 4th grade; 

B12) Mathematics achievement in 8th 
grade; 

B13) Mathematics achievement in 4th 
grade and between 4th and 8th grade; 

B3) Advanced Placement programs and 
examinations; and 

Bl) Educational attainment of the 
population. 

What is the level of students' mathematics and 
reading proficiencies ? How are they 
improving over time or over grade levels? 
How do they compare across the states? 

With the inclusion of 1996, 1994, 1992, and 
1990 NAEP data for mathematics or reading 
proficiency, as well as data for both the 4th 
and 8th grades, this report calculates the 
changes in academic performance over two-, 
four-, and six-year periods and between two 
grade levels. The progress in students’ 
mathematics proficiency is generally 
encouraging. 

0 — — 




► Between 1992 and 1996, the average 
mathematics proficiency score for eighth- 
graders increased in 1 3 states when 
measured by a multiple comparison 
procedure involving all 35 states that 
participated in both the 1 992 and 1 996 
NAEP assessments. The average 
mathematics proficiency score for eighth- 
graders increased in 18 states and 
decreased in none when measured by a 
single comparison procedure. (Indicator 

B12) 

► Between 1990 and 1996, the average 
mathematics proficiency score for eighth 
graders increased in 26 states when 
measured by a multiple comparison 
procedure involving all 30 states that 
participated in both the 1 990 and 1 996 
NAEP assessments. The average 
mathematics proficiency score for eighth 
graders increased in 27 states and 
decreased in none when measured by a 
single comparison procedure. (Indicator 

B12) 

► Between 1992 and 1996, the average 
mathematics proficiency score for fourth 
graders increased in 1 4 states and 
decreased in 2 when measured by a 
multiple comparison procedure involving 
all 37 states that participated in both the 
1992 and 1996 NAEP assessments. 
(Indicator B 13) 

► Eighth-grade students in all participating 
states averaged at least 40 scale points 
higher in mathematics proficiency than 
their fourth-grade counterparts. The 
difference in performance between grades 
was similar across states. Fourteen scale 
points separated the state with the smallest 
difference from that with the largest, which 
is much smaller than the difference in 
average proficiency between the highest- 
and lowest-scoring states in either of the 
mathematics assessments, grades 4 or 8, in 
1996. (Indicator B 13) 
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Students’ progress in reading proficiency, 
however, is less encouraging: 

► Between 1992 and 1994, the average 
reading proficiency score for public school 
fourth-graders decreased in 4 states when 
measured by a multiple comparison 
procedure involving all states participating 
in both years' NAEP assessments. The 
average reading proficiency scores 
decreased in 4 more states (and increased 
in none) when measured by a single 
comparison procedure. (Indicator Bl 1) 

What opportunities exist for high school 
students to challenge themselves with work at 
an advanced academic level? 

Opportunities for advanced study in high 
school give students academic experience 
helpful to their postsecondary education. One 
of the most respected forms of advanced study 
is the Advanced Placement program, which 
gives college credit to those who have 
demonstrated proficiency in one or more of a 
wide variety of subjects. 

► In 1 995 in over half of the states, 50 
percent or more of the schools offered AP 
programs. In three states - New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut -more 
than 75 percent of schools offered AP 
programs. In only six states did fewer than 
25 percent of schools offer AP programs. 
(Indicator B3) 



well as graduation from higher education 
institutions. These indicators are: 

Cl) Higher education completion; 

C4) Labor force participation; 

C2) Employment and education; and 

C3) Education and earnings. 



How do completion ratios vary for different 
levels of educational attainment? 

Higher education completion ratios were 
measured by the number of associate's or 
bachelor's degrees received by students per 
100 persons at ages typical for graduation at 
each level. These ratios give an indication of 
the number of skilled and highly educated 
workers entering the labor force each year. 
Differences between the completion ratios for 
bachelor's and associate's degrees may reflect, 
to some degree, differences in the specific 
types of training required for a state’s labor 
market. 

► Bachelor's degree completion ratios for 
public and private institutions were higher 
than associate's degree completion ratios in 
all of the states. Only Nevada and Alaska 
had bachelor's degree completion ratios 
below 20 percent, while a majority of the 
states had ratios above 30 percent. 
(Indicator Cl ) 



Section C: Economic and Other 

Outcomes of Education 

Like some of the indicators in the preceding 
section, the indicators in this section measure 
educational outcomes. However, the 
indicators included here focus on longer-term 
outcomes, such as employment and labor force 
participation rates, and earnings among 
graduates of various levels of schooling, as 



How does higher educational attainment affect 
employment, labor force participation, and 
earnings across the states? 

One of the primary reasons many students 
pursue higher levels of educational attainment 
is the expectation that it will result in higher 
employability and a higher wage. While this 
assumption is generally correct, the effect 
varies from state to state, and for different 
educational attainment levels. For example: 
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► Those with high school diplomas (but not 
4-year college degrees) had a higher 
employment rate than did those without a 
diploma nationally and in 1 1 states when 
measured by a multiple comparison 
procedure involving all states. Twenty- 
three states had a higher rate for high 
school graduates when measured by a 
single comparison procedure. ( Indicator 
C2). 

► Whereas only one state had an 
employment rate over 95 percent for those 
with less than a high school diploma, no 
state had an employment rate under 95 
percent for college graduates. (Indicator 
C2). 

► Adults with 4-year college degrees in 1 993 
were more likely to earn more than 
$40,000 annually than were those with 
high school diplomas (but not 4-year 
college degrees) nationally and in 45 states 
when measured by a multiple comparison 
procedure involving all states. 4-year 
college graduates were more likely to earn 
at the higher level in 48 states when 
measured by a single comparison 
procedure. (Indicator C3) 

► In 1 994, the labor force participation rate 
increased with higher levels of educational 
attainment in every state. The increase 
was larger with the attainment of a high 
school degree than with the attainment of a 
college degree. (Indicator C4) 

Section D: Size, Growth, and Output of 

Educational Institutions 

The size of an educational institution can 
directly affect the character of the education 
received there. Larger institutions may be able 
to offer a greater variety of courses, while 
smaller institutions may be better able to foster 
feelings of community. The quantity of 
institutions in a state may reflect that state’s 
approach to the educational process, or its 



reaction to its own geographic realities, such 
as a highly concentrated or dispersed 
population. The indicators in this section are: 

D2) Elementary and secondary school size; 

D3) Number and average size of higher 
education institutions; 

A2) Enrollment in 2-year higher education 
institutions; and 

A3) Enrollment in 4-year higher education 
institutions. 



What differences in school size exist among the 

states? 

School size (as measured by enrollment) may 
be affected by deliberate policy choices, such 
as the compartmentalization of educational 
programs (e.g., the separation of middle school 
students or vocational students in separate 
schools). However, school size can also be 
influenced by population density. For 
example: 

► The average size of public elementary and 
secondary schools varied considerably 
across the states. Three states — Florida, 
Hawaii, and Georgia — had averages of 
over 700 students per school. The average 
for Montana (181), the state with the 
smallest average school size, was less than 
one-fourth that of Florida (797) or Hawaii 
(749). (Indicator D2) 

How do higher education institutions compare 
in terms of size? 

Due to different goals, populations, and 
curricula, 2-year and 4-year institutions tend to 
differ in their enrollment levels. 

► Four- year higher education institutions 
were, for the most part, larger than their 2- 
year counterparts. The average public 4- 
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year institution size was larger than the 
average public 2-year institution size in 
all states but Rhode Island. (Indicator 

D3) 

High levels of participation in higher 
education can reflect a large public or private 
investment in education institutions, a high 
valuation of higher education by society, and 
an economy dependent on a highly trained 
workforce. 

As explained in Section A above, this report 
uses two general types of participation 
measures: rates and ratios. Enrollment rates, 
in particular, represent the percentage of 
students in a certain age group enrolled in a 
particular level of education. Enrollment 
ratios reflect the number of students of any 
age enrolled in a particular level of education 
per 100 persons in a reference age group, the 
ages typical of those enrolled at that level. 

Usually, participation rates are preferred to 
participation ratios, as they are not inflated by 
participants from outside the age group. 
Indicators A2 and A3 in this section use 
enrollment rates. Any person counted in the 
numerator of an enrollment rate is also a 
member of the base population age group used 
as the denominator. 



How do enrollment rates change for older age 
cohorts? 

Age cohort enrollment rates are affected by 
differences in lifestyles and opportunity costs 
and societal beliefs regarding the benefits of 
higher education for non-traditional students. 
Older age cohorts tend to participate in higher 
education less and differently than do their 
younger counterparts. For example: 

► Enrollment rates for 2-year institutions 
shrink, and part-time enrollment assumes a 
larger share, for older age cohorts. 

Whereas eight states had enrollment rates 
(both full-time and part-time) at or below 5 



percent for those aged 18 to 2 1, no state 
had a combined (full-time and part-time) 
enrollment rate of over 5 percent for those 
aged 30 to 49, the oldest age group 
represented in this indicator. (Indicator 
A2) 

► As was found with 2 -year institutions, 
enrollment rates in 4- year institutions 
shrink in older age cohorts. No state had 
combined (full-time and part-time) 
enrollment rates under 10 percent for those 
aged 1 8 to 2 1 , while just under half of the 
states had rates above 5 percent for those 
aged 22 to 29, and only Alaska had a 
combined enrollment rate of over 5 percent 
for those aged 30 to 49, the oldest age 
group represented in the indicator. 
(Indicator A3) 

Not all students enrolled in 2-year higher 
education institutions are between 18 and 49 
years old, however. In 1993, 2.4 percent of 
enrolled students were under 18 years old, 4.4 
percent were 50 years of age or older, and the 
ages of 1.3 percent were unknown. 

Likewise, not all students enrolled in 4-year 
higher education institutions are between 18 
and 49 years old. In 1993, 1.3 percent of 
enrolled students were under 18 years old, 2.0 
percent were 50 years of age or older, and the 
ages of 2.1 percent were unknown. 



How is institution type associated with the 
character of enrollment? 

► In the fall of 1 993, the enrollment rate in 
public 2-year institutions in the majority of 
states was relatively higher for part-time 
than for full-time students. This was true 
for all age groups except those aged 1 8 to 
21, a typical age group for full-time 
students. Moreover, this trend did not hold 
true for the small proportion of private 2- 
year institutions, in which full-time 
students predominated. (Indicator A2) 
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► In the fall of 1993, all states except Alaska 
had relatively higher full-time than part- 
time enrollment rates in public 4-year 
institutions. This was true for all age 
groups except those aged 30 to 49, in 
which part-time enrollment was 
predominant. This is nearly an exact 
reversal of the trend for 2-year institutions 
discussed above. (Indicator A3) 

Section E: Climate, Classrooms, and 

Diversity in Educational 
Institutions 

The indicators in this section portray aspects of 
the school and community environment that 
affect the character of the school population 
and instruction. They are: 

El) Ethnic composition of the student 
population in public elementary and 
secondary schools; 

E2) Impact of federal anti-poverty 
programs in the schools; 

E3) Special education programs; 

B6) Student use of technology; 

B4) Instructional strategies in mathematics 
courses; and 

FI 7) Availability and use of public library 
resources. 

Recent public opinion polls show that the 
general public considers violence in the public 
schools to be the leading problem in U.S. 
education today. Though there are no 
indicators related to school violence in this 
report, another NCES report, SASS by State, 
contains indicators of teacher perceptions of 
the magnitude of two school 
problems — physical conflicts and weapons 
possession — as derived from the teacher 
questionnaire in the 1993-94 Schools and 



Staffing Survey. These indicators can be 
found in Chapter 1 of that report. 

Which states had the largest populations of 
minority students? 

Minority students lend cultural diversity to a 
state's schools, but they can also pose unique 
challenges to and demands on a state's 
resources. Examining the differences in the 
minority population across the states allows 
for an increased understanding of the 
environments in which each state's school 
system operates. 

► In 1992-93, the percentage of minority 
students in public elementary and 
secondary school exceeded 50 percent in 
five states — Mississippi, Texas, 

California, New Mexico, and Hawaii — 
with the percentage of non-white students 
in Hawaii exceeding 75 percent. At the 
other extreme, four states had non-white 
student populations of less than 5 percent, 
with the percentages in Maine (2.4 
percent) and Vermont (2.5 percent) being 
less than one-thirtieth of Hawaii’s. In the 
majority of states, minority enrollment 
varied between 10 and 40 percent 
(Indicator El ) 

Though the federal government accounts for 
only about 7 percent of the public funding of 
elementary and secondary education, it has a 
great impact in two anti-poverty programs. 

The first program, often called the Chapter 1 , 
or Compensatory Education, program, consists 
of direct grants intended to help schools with 
high concentrations of students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds compensate for 
those disadvantages. The second program is 
actually a, collection of separate programs, 
administered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. They provide schools with food 
at low or no cost so that they may, in turn, 
provide it to poor students at low or no cost, 
most commonly in school lunches or 
breakfasts. 
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As the incidence of poverty varies across the 
states, one might expect the incidence of these 
programs to vary with it. Does it? 

It seems to. States with higher concentrations 
of poverty seem to get more federal anti- 
poverty aid. 

► In 1993, one state — Mississippi — received 
over $200 per enrolled student in Chapter 

1 funding. Eleven states received less than 
$100 per enrolled student. Thus, the other 
38 states received between $100 and $200 
per enrolled student. (Indicator E2) 

► Funding for school nutrition programs 
varied widely among the states, with 4 
states receiving more than $200 per student 
and 2 states receiving less than $100 per 
student. (Indicator E2) 

The Federal Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) mandates that all 
children have available to them a free and 
appropriate education designed to meet their 
unique needs. Providing an appropriate 
education to those with special needs has 
required an increasingly large proportion of 
education resources, however, as recent years 
have seen an expansion in the number of 
students served by these programs. 

This expansion is a result of two developments 
in special education: a greater willingness on 
the part of educators and policymakers to 
devote the requisite resources to the education 
of those with special needs and an 
improvement in our ability to identify those 
with special needs and prescribe a suitable 
program for them. Though the general 
requirement that special education students be 
provided "a free and appropriate education 
designed to meet their unique needs" comes 
from an act of the U.S. Congress, it is largely 
up to the states and local districts to define 
eligibility criteria, program availability, and 
funding levels. These state and local district 



decisions vary across the states, and even from 
year to year within states. 

► In 1993, the percentage of public school 
students following individualized special 
education plans ranged from 9 to 1 6 
percent in all but 5 of the states, with the 
percentage in a majority of states between 
10 and 13 percent. (Indicator E3) 

► Over a 16-year period, from 1976-77 to 
1992-93, the number of persons aged 3 to 
21 served under Part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act increased 
by over 40 percent in a majority of states. 
The number more than doubled in 6 states. 
(Indicator E3) 



Which classroom strategies are used in 
mathematics instruction? 

Instructional strategies can influence the 
quality and effectiveness of mathematics 
curricula. An examination of the predominant 
strategies used can provide insight into the 
underlying assumptions of a school’s teaching 
philosophy. For example: 

► In 1992, a majority of public school eighth 
graders were assigned to mathematics 
classes based on their perceived ability, 
according to teachers in classrooms 
participating in the 1992 NAEP 
assessment. In only six states was the use 
of ability grouping reported for less than 
half of the sampled students. (Indicator 

B4) 

► In most states included in this study, a 
majority of students reported taking 
mathematics tests at least once a week. In 
only five states did fewer than 50 percent 
of students report taking mathematics tests 
that frequently. (Indicator B4) 



To what extent is technology applied to class 
and home work? 
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The prevalence of technological aids, such as 
computers and calculators, in students' work 
can vary from school to school and from home 
to home, due to fundamental differences in 
beliefs of their usefulness or, to some, the 
prohibitive expense of such equipment. Public 
expenditures for technology can be a 
significant factor in determining the amount 
and type of technology used to aid instruction. 

► Across the states included in this study, 
there was considerable variation in 
student-reported use of calculators in 
mathematics classes. The range extended 
from 47 percent in the state with the lowest 
level of calculator use in the schools, 
Mississippi, to 88 percent in Maine, the 
state with the highest level. (Indicator B6) 

► There were also noticeable state-to-state 
differences in the percentage of students 
who reported using computers for school 
work or homework. Maine was the state 
with the highest percentage (61 percent) of 
students who reported using computers. 
Tennessee was the state with the smallest 
percentage (26 percent). (Indicator B6) 

How available are public libraries, as 
supplements to the role of schools in the 
education of the general population ? 

Use and support of the public library system 
can be an important part of a state's 
educational system. Public libraries can 
support life-long learning; and a high level of 
demand for their services suggests an active 
environment of continuous learning at all ages. 
As with most indicators, considerable variation 
across the states can be found. For example: 

► In 1992, public library expenditures per 
capita varied considerably across states. 

Six states had per capita expenditures 
above $25. Six other states had per capita 
expenditures below $10. New York, the 
state with the highest expenditures per 
capita, spent just over four times as much 



as Arkansas, the state with the lowest. 
(Indicator FI 7) 

► Seven states had 9 or more circulation 
transactions per capita, with 2 states — 
Ohio and Washington — having 10 or 
more transactions per capita. Three states 
in the South — Mississippi, Alabama, and 
South Carolina — were the only states to 
have fewer than 4 transactions per capita. 
(Indicator FI 7) 



Section F: Human and Financial 

Resources of Education 
Institutions 

The level of public investment in education 
reflects the importance each state places in 
education. Through most of this section, the 
focus is on expenditures from public sources 
rather than on total investment in education, 
which would also include money from private 
.sources. In some cases, expenditure from 
private sources amounts to a substantial 
portion of total educational expenditure. This 
section includes the following indicators: 

FI) Staffing patterns in public elementary 
and secondary schools; 

F4A) Staff employed in 2-year higher 
education; 

F4B) Staff employed in 4-year higher 
education; 

F10) Higher education faculty salaries; 

FI 1C) Current expenditure in public 
elementary and secondary schools; 

FI 1 A) Higher education expenditures; 

FI IB) Components of expenditures in 
public higher education; and 

FI 3) Sources of funds for public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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How do staffing patterns in educational 
institutions differ across states? 

Teachers remain the most important resource 
in any education system. Their work can be 
supplemented, however, by the efforts of other 
staff, such as administrators, counselors, bus 
drivers, and maintenance employees. 

► In Fall 1993, only New Jersey and 
Vermont had student-to-teacher ratios of 
less than 14, while three states (California, 
Utah, and Washington) had ratios of 
greater than 20. Similarly, only Vermont 
had a student-to-staff ratio below 7, and 
Utah and California had the only student- 
to-staff ratios greater than 12. (Indicator 

FI) 

► Teachers comprised a majority of 
education staff in public elementary and 
secondary schools in all but seven states. 
Most states, however, displayed roughly 
equal numbers of teaching and non- 
teaching staff; in the country as a whole, 

52 percent of school staff were teachers. 

In only three states (Idaho, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island) did teachers exceed 60 
percent of all staff. (Indicator FI ) 

► Student-to-faculty ratios in public 2-year 
higher education institutions were much 
larger than student-to-staff ratios for each 
state. Whereas no state had more than 1 5 
students per staff member, all but nine 
states had more than 1 5 students per 
faculty member. (Indicator F4a) 

► Ratios of students to staff for 4-year higher 
education institutions were considerably 
lower than those for 2-year institutions. 

No state had a student-to-staff ratio in their 
public 4- year institutions greater than 10, 
whereas no state had a student-to-staff 
ratio in their public 2-year institutions less 
than 5. One state had a student-to-staff 
ratio in its private 4-year institutions 
greater than ten, whereas 1 1 states had 



student-to-staff ratios greater than 10 in 
their private 2-year institutions. (Indicator 

F4b) 

Average student-to-teacher ratio usually differs 
from average class size. The student-to- 
teacher ratio counts all employed teachers and 
enrolled students without consideration for 
how they spend their time in school. Class 
size counts the number of students a teacher 
faces in a classroom without consideration for 
the time teachers spend in planning, 
administration, meetings, or counseling or the 
time students spend at lunch, in computer labs, 
in counseling, or other non-classroom 
activities. Average class sizes tend to exceed 
average student-to-teacher ratios in similar 
grade levels and subject areas, implying that 
the average amount of time at school but not in 
class is larger for teachers than for students. 
Another NCES publication, SASS by State, 
contains several indicators of class size, in 
Chapter 4. 

How well are higher education faculty paid, 
and how do their salaries vary across states 
and types of institutions? 

As is also true with most other professions, the 
level of salaries of faculty in higher education 
institutions influences the character and quality 
of instruction. Differences in average salaries 
across institution types may reflect different 
institutional purposes and goals. For example: 

► In 1993, average salaries for full-time 
faculty at 2-year public higher education 
institutions ranged from $24,780 in South 
Dakota to $5 1 ,052 in Alaska. Only two 
states had average salaries above $50,000, 
and South Dakota was the only state with 
an average salary below $25,000. 

(Indicator F10) 

► Faculty at 4-year public institutions 
received higher salaries than their 
counterparts at 2-year public institutions. 
Faculty at 4-year public institutions in only 
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8 states had average salaries below 
$40,000, while 34 states had 2-year public 
institution average salaries below that 
level. Alaska was the only state in which 
salaries at 2-year institutions exceeded 
salaries at both 4-year public and 4-year 
private institutions. (Indicator FI 0) 

How do the levels of expenditures on 
education vary across states? 

Measures of educational expenditures are one 
of the most direct means of gauging the 
importance each state places on education, and 
on which particular aspects of the educational 
enterprise they place priority. However, it is 
important to recognize that a state's true 
investment in higher education is very 
dependent on the tuition and fees charged by 
its public schools. For example, a state with a 
high level of expenditure but a 
correspondingly high public college tuition 
rate may be making no greater investment in 
higher education than a state with a lower rate 
of expenditure, but very low tuition. In order 
to gain a clearer understanding of each state's 
true investment in higher education, 
information from this section should be 
compared with that from Indicator A4: 

Average higher education tuition. 

► All of the states except Alaska had 
instructional expenditures as a percentage 
of current expenditure in public elementary 
and secondary schools within the range of 
57 to 67 percent. (Indicator FI 1c) 

► In the 1 992-93 school year, current 
expenditures per student in public 
elementary and secondary schools ranged 
from less than $3,000 in Utah to over 
$8,500 in New Jersey, a nearly threefold 
difference. However, all but seven states 
had per-student current expenditures 
within the range of $3,500 to $6,500. 

(Indicator F 1 1 C) 



► Expenditures for public 4- year higher 
education institutions ranged between 
$10,000 and $20,000 per student for all 
but three states: South Dakota ($9,228), 
Washington ($21,032), and Hawaii 
($25,348). Variation for private 
institutions was much greater, from under 
$5,000 (Arizona) to over $50,000 
(Maryland). (Indicator FI I a) 

► Instructional expenditures as a proportion 
of educational and general expenditures 
were higher for 2-year than for 4-year 
public institutions in all but five states: 
Idaho, Indiana, Ohio, Vermont, and West 
Virginia. (Indicator FI lb) 



How do the proportions of education revenues 
originating from different sources of funds 
vary across the states? 

Funds for education emanate from different 
sources, both public and private and, when 
public, from different levels of government, 
federal, state, and local. While most education 
spending takes place at the school district 
level, much of the money originates at the 
federal or state level. The proportion of 
education revenues originating from each of 
the various sources can vary quite dramatically 
by state. For example: 

► In 1992-93, 10 states relied on the federal 
government to provide more than 10 
percent of the public revenue for public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Mississippi was the only state that relied 
on the federal government for more than 
15 percent of the public revenue for public 
schools. (Indicator FI 3) 

► State governments in 25 states provided a 
majority of the public revenue for public 
elementary and secondary schools, while 
21 states relied on local and intermediate 
governments for a majority of their public 
revenue. (Indicator FI 3) 
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Other related NCES projects 

State Indicators in Education/1997 and its 
antecedent publications represent only some of 
NCES's overall effort in developing and 
publishing state-level education indicators. 

SASS by State is a volume of state-level 
education indicators devoted exclusively to 
summarizing NCES's Schools and Staffing 
Survey, probably the best single source of 
statistical information on what happens "inside 
the classroom" and "in between school walls." 

State Profiles of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 1991-1992 is a volume 
of state-level education indicators devoted 
exclusively to summarizing NCES’s Common 
Core of Data, the heart of NCES’s data 
collection system. The Common Core of Data 
is generated by a universe survey of U.S. 
pubhc school districts. State education 
agencies collect data on student enrollments, 
staffing counts, numbers of schools, federal 
education program participation, and other 
basic information from their school districts 
and then send it on to NCES. 

State Higher Education Profiles is a large and 
comprehensive volume of statistical 
information on higher education, organized by 
state and last pubhshed in 1991. Each state's 
higher education data are accorded a several- 
page-long profile. In another part of the 
publication, ah the states are ranked in 
hundreds of indicator tables according to 
hundreds of different measures of higher 
education participation, completion, finance, 
institutional size and character, and so on. 

Overview and Inventory of State 
Requirements for School Coursework and 
Attendance provides a summary of state 
standards and regulations for educational 
institutions, students, and teachers. 



As part of its growing international effort in 
1993 NCES pubhshed the first edition of 
Education in States and Nations (ESN1), 
incorporating U.S. state-level data from the 
late 1 980s and matching it to data from a 
country-level education indicator compilation 
of the Organization for Education Co- 
operation and Development (OECD). ESN1 
allowed not only state to state and country to 
country comparisons, but country to state 
comparisons, as well. For perhaps the first 
time, states could compare their support for 
education, the participation of their youth in 
the education system, or their educational 
outcomes with those of a number of 
industrialized countries, including some quite 
similar in size, wealth, or social conditions. 

Why compare states to nations? In many 
countries, pubhc responsibihty for education is 
vested in the national government, in an 
education ministry. 2 In the United States, 
however, pubhc responsibihty for education 
rests primarily at the state level. 3 Thus, in 
many cases, the most valid American 
counterparts to other countries’ national 
ministries of education are our state education 
departments. 

A second edition of Education in States and 
Nations (ESN2), pubhshed in 1996, is much 
larger than its predecessor. This reflects both a 
greater availability of suitable international 
indicators in the early 1 990s and a greater 
effort to find relevant indicators, both domestic 
and international. ESN2 improved the quality 
of indicators with better data (where possible) 
and expanded the domain of indicators to 
encompass more topics pertinent to education 
policy. 



NOTES: 

1. The six original National Education Goals (with their 
current numbers) were: 1 ) All children will start school 
ready to learn. 2) The high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 90 percent. 3) Students will 
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demonstrate subject area competency at grades 4,8, and 12 
and be prepared for good citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment. 5) U.S. students will be first in 
the world in science and mathematics achievement by the 
year 2000. 6) Every adult American will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy. 7) Every school will be free of drugs and 
violence and offer a safe, disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 

In 1994, Congress added two additional goals: (4) 
Teachers will have access to programs to improve their 
skills. 8) Schools will promote parental involvement. 

2. Several other OECD countries have federal systems of 
government like the United States’, in which a major 
responsibility for education rests with regional (provincial 
or state) governments. These countries are Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom. 

3. It shouid be recognized that, in this publication, the 
meaning of the word "state” is the U.S. version, a sub- 
national, regional jurisdiction. 
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Indicator 1: Population and area 

A state’s population and area influence both the organizational structure and the infrastructure of its 
education system. States with large populations tend to have large numbers of school-age children 
and face a greater demand for educational services. States with large areas face greater challenges in 
providing educational services since they must spread them over a wider geographical domain. High 
population densities may make it more efficient for a state to support a wider range of specialized 
education and training opportunities as well as support large average school sizes. Each of these 
factors may influence the degree to which an educational system is centralized and its ability to 
provide a wide range of services, but may only become critical in cases where population, area, or 
density is either extremely large or extremely small. Other factors such as culture, history, and 
economics also have a strong influence in determining the structure of an education system. 

- California was the most populous state in 1995, with over 10 million more persons than 
either of the next two most populous states, Texas and New York. Other states with 
populations greater than 10 million included Texas, New York, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Ohio. Seven states had populations of less than 1 million. 

* In 1995 ’ the ran S e of population densities across the states was wide. At the low end, 

Alaska, Wyoming, and Montana each had population densities lower than seven persons 
per square mile. At the high end, New Jersey and Rhode Island had population 
densities higher that 600 persons per square mile. 

► Eight states had areas of 100,000 square miles or more, while six states had areas of less 
than 10,000 square miles. Alaska, the state with the largest area, encompassed more 
than 650,000 square miles. The state with the smallest area was Rhode Island, which, at 
1,545 square miles, was almost 425 times smaller than Alaska. 

► Some of the states with relatively large areas had relatively small populations. For 
example, Alaska, Montana, and Wyoming were among the top 10 states with respect to 
area, but were among the bottom 10 both in terms of population and population density. 



Note on interpretation: 



that is of school age can vary from state to state. Estimates of the size of the school-age 
can be found in the Digest of Education Statistics 1996, Table 1 6. 



The proportion of the population 
resident population in each state 
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Figure la: Population density, by state: July 1995 
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Figure lb: Area, by state 
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Figure lc: Population, by state: July 1995 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Projections 
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Indicator 1 



Table 1: 


Population, area, and population density, by state: 1995 






Total population 


Area 


Population density 


State 


(thousands) 


(square miles) (persons per square mile) 


UNITED STATES 


263,434 


3,539,227 


71 


Alabama 


4,274 


52,423 


82 


Alaska 


634 


656,424 


1 


Arizona 


4,072 


114,006 


36 


Arkansas 


2,468 


53,182 


46 


California 


32,398 


163,707 


198 


Colorado 


3,710 


104,100 


36 


Connecticut 


3,274 


5,544 


591 


Delaware 


718 


2,489 


288 


District of Columbia 


559 


68 


8,221 


Florida 


14,210 


65,758 


216 


Georgia 


7,102 


59,441 


119 


Hawaii 


1,221 


10,932 


112 


Idaho 


1,156 


83,574 


14 


Illinois 


11,853 


57,918 


205 


Indiana 


5,820 


36,420 


160 


Iowa 


2,861 


56,276 


51 


Kansas 


2,601 


82,282 


32 


Kentucky 


3,851 


40,411 


95 


Louisiana 


4,359 


51,843 


84 


Maine 


1,236 


35,387 


35 


Maryland 


5,078 


12,407 


409 


Massachusetts 


5,976 


10,555 


566 


Michigan 


9,575 


96,810 


99 


Minnesota 


4,619 


86,943 


53 


Mississippi 


2,666 


48,434 


55 


Missouri 


5,286 


69,709 


76 


Montana 


862 


147,046 


6 


Nebraska 


1,644 


77,358 


21 


Nevada 


1,477 


110,567 


13 


New Hampshire 


1,132 


9,351 


121 


New Jersey 


7,931 


8,722 


909 


New Mexico 


1,676 


121,598 


14 


New York 


18,178 


54,475 


334 


North Carolina 


7,150 


53,821 


133 


North Dakota 


637 


70,704 


9 


Ohio 


11,203 


44,828 


250 


Oklahoma 


3,271 


69,903 


47 


Oregon 


3,141 


98,386 


32 


Pennsylvania 


12,134 


46,058 


263 


Rhode Island 


1,001 


1,545 


648 


South Carolina 


3,732 


32,007 


117 


South Dakota 


735 


77,121 


10 


Tennessee 


5,228 


42,146 


124 


Texas 


18,592 


268,601 


69 


Utah 


1,944 


84,904 


23 


Vermont 


579 


9,615 


60 


Virginia 


6,646 


42,769 


155 


Washington 


5,497 


71,303 


77 


West Virginia 


1 ,824 


24,231 


75 


Wisconsin 


5,159 


65,503 


79 


Wyoming 


487 


97,818 


5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Projections for States, P25-1 1 1 1 , Table 4; 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1992, Table 340. 
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Indicator 2: Wealth and income 

Gross state product (GSP) represents the level of production or wealth of a state, as measured by the 
aggregate value of goods and services produced within its borders within a given period of time. 
States with equal GSPs can have very different numbers of inhabitants, however. GSP per capita 
provides a measure of the resources available to a state relative to the size of its population. States 
with a large GSP per capita generally are better able to provide educational services to their residents. 
State median household income is the income earned by the household in a given state whose income 
is halfway between that of the poorest and the richest households in the state, as ranked by annual 
income. The two measures of GSP per capita and median household income largely parallel each 
other across the states, with modest variations. 

► Among the states, Alaska had the highest GSP per capita in 1992 — $40,942 — almost 
$8,000, or 20 percent, more than the state (Delaware) with the next highest GSP, over 
$13,000 more than New York, and over $17,000 more than California. 

► The majority of states had GSPs per capita of more than $20,000. Only sixteen states 
reported GSPs per capita below $20,000. Two states — Mississippi and West 
Virginia— had per capita GSPs below $17,000, about half the level of Delaware's GSP 
per capita, and far less than half of Alaska's. 

► The majority of states had a median household income of greater than $30,000 in 1993. 
No state had a median household income of less than $20,000. 

► There was considerable variation in median household income from state to state. At 
the high end, three states had median household incomes of over $40,000 (Alaska, 
Hawaii, and New Jersey). At the low end, Arkansas, West Virginia, and Mississippi all 
had median household incomes of less than $24,000. 

► Four states— Mississippi, West Virginia, Arkansas, and Alabama — ranked low on both 
measures, adversely affecting their ability to finance educational improvements. 
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Figure 2a: Gross state product (GSP) per capita, by state: 

1992 

0 10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 $50,000 




1992 Dollars 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis.Survay of Current Business, December 1993; 
Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1992, Table 25. 
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Figure 2b: Median household income, by state: 1993 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report Consumer 
Income, P60-188, Table B. 
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Table 2: Gross state product (GSP) per capita (1992) and median household 

income (1993), by state 



Median household 



State 


Total population 
(thousands) 


GSP 

(millions) 


GSP per capita 
(1992 dollars) 


income 
(1993 dollars) 


UNITED STATES 


263,434 


$5,994,063 


$22,754 


$31,241 


Alabama 


4,274 


78,137 


18,282 


25,082 


Alaska 


634 


25,957 


40,942 


42,931 


Arizona 


4,072 


74,060 


18,188 


30,510 


Arkansas 


2,468 


43,994 


17,826 


23,039 


California 


32,398 


767,496 


23,690 


34,073 


Colorado 


3,710 


82,463 


22,227 


34,488 


Connecticut 


3,274 


98,878 


30,201 


39,516 


Delaware 


718 


23,658 


32,950 


36,064 


District of Columbia 


559 


40,441 


72,345 


27,304 


Florida 


14,210 


268,609 


18,903 


28,550 


Georgia 


7,102 


153,534 


21,618 


31,663 


Hawaii 


1,221 


33,200 


27,191 


42,662 


Idaho 


1,156 


20,860 


18,045 


31,010 


Illinois 


1 1 ,853 


294,449 


24,842 


32,857 


Indiana 


5,820 


121,547 


20,884 


29,475 


Iowa 


2,861 


59,457 


20,782 


28,663 


Kansas 


2,601 


56,164 


21 ,593 


29,770 


Kentucky 


3,851 


75,561 


19,621 


24,376 


Louisiana 


4,359 


96,245 


22,080 


26,312 


Maine 


1,236 


24,085 


19,486 


27,438 


Maryland 


5,078 


116,168 


22,877 


39,939 


Massachusetts 


5,976 


161,966 


27,103 


37,064 


Michigan 


9,575 


204,421 


21 ,349 


32,662 


Minnesota 


4,619 


110,276 


23,874 


33,682 


Mississippi 


2,666 


44,294 


16,614 


22,191 


Missouri 


5,286 


111,804 


21,151 


28,682 


Montana 


862 


15,227 


17,665 


26,470 


Nebraska 


1,644 


37,213 


22,636 


31,008 


Nevada 


1,477 


36,816 


24,926 


35,814 


New Hampshire 


1,132 


25,524 


22,548 


37,964 


New Jersey 


7,931 


223,146 


28,136 


40,500 


New Mexico 


1,676 


31,853 


19,005 


26,758 


New York 


18,178 


497,555 


27,371 


31 ,697 


North Carolina 


7,150 


159,637 


22,327 


28,820 


North Dakota 


637 


13,057 


20,498 


28,118 


Ohio 


11,203 


241,804 


21,584 


31 ,285 


Oklahoma 


3,271 


60,188 


18,400 


26,260 


Oregon 


3,141 


62,724 


19,969 


33,138 


Pennsylvania 


12,134 


266,968 


22,002 


30,995 


Rhode Island 


1,001 


21 ,582 


21 ,560 


33,509 


South Carolina 


3,732 


69,410 


18,599 


26,053 


South Dakota 


735 


15,131 


20,586 


27,737 


Tennessee 


5,228 


103,894 


19,873 


25,102 


Texas 


18,592 


416,867 


22,422 


28,727 


Utah 


1,944 


35,590 


18,308 


35,786 


Vermont 


579 


11,844 


20,456 


31,065 


Virginia 


6,646 


153,806 


23,143 


36,433 


Washington 


5,497 


127,578 


23,209 


35,655 


West Virginia 


1,824 


30,699 


16,831 


22,421 


Wisconsin 


5,159 


109,517 


21,228 


31 ,766 


Wyoming 


487 


13,186 


27,076 


29,442 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Projections for States, P25-1 1 1 1 , Table 4; 
Current Population Reports: Consumer income, P60-188, Table B. Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business, May, 1995. 
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Background 



Indicator 3: Minority population as a percentage of the total 

population 

A state's racial and ethnic diversity can contribute a richness and variety to its culture, society, and 
economy. Likewise, racial and ethnic diversity in the schools can enhance the learning environment 
by introducing students to that diversity and, perhaps, facilitating cultural understanding and social 
cohesion in our democracy. However, because many minority students come from poor or non- 
English-speaking backgrounds, they may be at a greater risk of not succeeding in school than other 
children. For example, Hispanic children are more likely to speak a language other than English at 
home. Therefore, states with large Hispanic populations may be more likely to need schools which 
offer bilingual or English as a Second Language (ESL) classes. 

► In 1995, the percentage of non-white individuals in the state population varied 
considerably across states. The state with the largest proportion of non-white 
individuals, Hawaii, had over 29 times the share of non-white individuals than any of the 
three states with the smallest proportion, New Hampshire, Maine, or Vermont. 

► Thirteen states had non-white populations of over 20 percent. One state had a non- 
white population greater than 50 percent. Seven states had non-white populations of 5 
percent or less. 

► Four states had Hispanic populations of over 20 percent. All four states, Arizona, 
California, New Mexico, and Texas, are located in the Southwest. Other states with 
relatively large Hispanic populations included Florida (14 percent), Colorado (14 
percent), Nevada (13 percent), New York (13 percent), and New Jersey (11 percent). 



Notes on interpretation: 

The categories "non-white" and "Hispanic origin" overlap because persons of Hispanic origin can be of any race. There are 
individuals who are both black and Hispanic. Black Hispanics are counted as non -whites in Figure 3a and as Hispanics in Figure 
3b. The 1990 Census category "non-white or Hispanic," included in Table 3, counts such individuals only once. 

The term “minority” used here refers to ethnic groups that collectively comprise less than 50 percent of the population in the 
United States as a whole, even though non-whites and Hispanics may constitute a majority in particular individual states. If 
current demographic trends continue, however, the non-white and Hispanic population could constitute a majority of the U.S. 
population within several decades. 
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Figure 3a: Non-white population as a percentage of the total 
population, by state: 1995 
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SOURCE: U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports : Population Projections tor States, 
P25-1111, Table 3; 1990 Census of the Population, Social and Economic Characteristics , Table 135. 
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Figure 3b: Hispanic population as a percentage of the total 
population, by state: 1995 
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Table 3: 



State 



Percentage non-white and percentage Hispanic in total population 
(1995) and percentage non-white or Hispanic (1990), by state 

Percent non-white Percent Hispanic Percent non-white or Hispanic 

(1995) (1995) (1990) 



UNITED STATES 



17 



10 



24 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



27 


1 


27 


25 


3 


26 


11 


21 


28 


17 


1 


18 


21 


28 


43 


8 


14 


19 


11 


8 


16 


21 


3 


21 


68 


5 


73 


16 


14 


27 


29 


2 


30 


59 


9 


69 


3 


6 


8 


19 


9 


25 


9 


2 


10 


3 


2 


4 


9 


4 


12 


8 


1 


8 


33 


3 


34 


2 


1 


2 


31 


3 


30 


9 


6 


12 


17 


3 


18 


6 


1 


6 


37 


1 


37 


12 


1 


13 


7 


2 


8 


6 


3 


7 


13 


13 


21 


2 


1 


3 


19 


11 


26 


13 


41 


50 


23 


13 


31 


25 


1 


25 


6 


1 


6 


12 


2 


13 


17 


3 


19 


7 


5 


9 


11 


2 


12 


7 


6 


10 


31 


1 


31 


10 


1 


9 


17 


1 


17 


15 


28 


39 


5 


5 


9 


2 


1 


2 


23 


3 


24 


11 


5 


13 


4 


1 


4 


8 


2 


9 


4 


6 


9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Projections for States, P25-1 111, 
Table 3; 1990 Census of the Population, Social and Economic Characteristics, Table 135. 
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Access . , Participation, and Progress 



Indicator 4: School choice 

A key component of some school reform efforts is accessibility of competitive alternatives to 
traditional public schools that are assigned by residence. School choice programs can take three 
general forms: aid or tax relief for parents who enroll their children in private schools; charter 
schools; and open enrollment within the public school system. Aid to parents who place their 
children in private schools lowers the cost of attendance, making private education a more accessible 
alternative to public education. Examples of aid or relief include publicly-funded vouchers that pay 
all or part of private school tuition, tax credits or deductions that compensate parents for some of the 
expense of private school, and free bus transportation for children in private schools. Charter schools 
are publicly-funded schools created and operated by a group of teachers or other qualified individuals 
that are free from some aspects of direct state and local school district oversight. Laws enabling the 
creation of charter schools are characterized here as "medium-strong" or "weak," with medium to 
strong laws allowing a large to unlimited number of new schools, approval for the charter schools 
provided by entities other than local school boards, and waiver of most state and local regulations. 
Weak laws allow only existing public schools to be chartered, with approval coming from local 
school boards, and limitations on both the authority of the charter school and the number of charters 
granted. Open enrollment (sometimes called “public school choice”) allows parents to choose which 
public school their child will attend, either within the school district, across school districts, or both. 
Many of these choice programs are designed to create competition that supporters hope will lead to a 
higher quality of education and a reduction in the perceived complacency in the public school system. 

► By 1996, only four states— California, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Minnesota— had 
all three general types of school choice programs — some form of aid or relief for private 
school parents (i.e. vouchers, tax credits, free school transportation), operating charter 
schools, and open enrollment — in place. 

► With the exception of Louisiana or West Virginia, where public transportation was 
made available to private-school students, none of the Southern or Southwestern states 
provided any form of aid or relief to parents who sent their children to private schools. 
The majority of states in the Northeast, Midwest, and on the West Coast provided 
public transportation for private-school students. 

By May 1996, half of the U.S. states had passed legislation allowing the establishment of 
some charter schools. 

► In 1995-96, 7 states had none of the types of school choice programs discussed here. 



Notes on interpretation: 



There exist a wide variety of open enrollment, or “public school choice” programs. States are identified for this indicator as 
°f en enrollment only if they have a specific stale policy on the subject. There exist some school districts even in the 
s0 desl g na ted. however, that offer open enrollment plans on their own. Still other school districts may have “magnet” 
schools or programs which draw students from all areas of a school district, or even from other districts by legda^emTnt 



Charter schools are public schools. If they operate independent of some or all local school district 
subject to state oversight. Some observers attribute the label “district school” to traditional public 

clearly distinguish them from “charter schools.” p 



oversight, they are still 
schools in order to more 



Programs of tuition tax credits or deductions for private school tuition payments and free public bus transportation for private 
school students generally predate the current era of school choice legislation, so may not be thought of as school choice 
programs by some. Any public action, however, that makes private Schools less expensive affecTp^n te ? sc£l chdce. 
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Figure 4a: States with public funding for private-school parents: 1996 





Vouchers 




Tuition tax credits/deductions 



SOURCE: Heritage Foundation, School Choice Programs: What's Happening In tha Statas, 1 997. 



Figure 4b: States with public school transportation available to private 
schools: 1995 





Publicly-provided school transportation available 
to private school students 



SOURCE: U.S. Education Department, Office of Non-public Education, The Regulation of Private Schools In America: 
A State-by-Stata Analysis, September, 1995. 
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Access . , Participation, and Progress 



Figure 4c: 



States with public charter schools approved, by 
proportion of all elementary-secondary schools: May 1996 




I Charter schools represent more 
than 1 percent of public schools 



Charter schools represent between 
0 and 1 percent of public schools 



SOURCE: Cantor for PoDcy Studios, *A Guide to Charter Activity tn 188«.* U.8. 
Education Statistic*, Digest of Education Statistics. 1998. Tablo 86. 



Department of Education. National Center for 



Figure 4d: States with public school open enrollment: 1995 




Across state 



Within districts only 



SOURCE: Horltago Foundation, School Choice Programs: Whats Happening in the States, March, 1997 . 
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Table 4: School choice programs, by type of program and state: 1995 96 



State 



Aid or relief to private school 
parents 

Free bus 
transpor- 
tation 



Tuition Tuition 
vouchers tax relief 



Number of elementary-secondary 
charter schools, 1996 



Charter school Operating Expected Approved Percent of 
law 1 in June in Fall as of May all schools 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



Yes Weak 

Medium-Strong 
Weak 

Yes Medium-Strong 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 



Medium-Strong 
Yes Weak 

Yes Medium-Strong 
Medium-Strong 
Medium-Strong 



Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 



Yes 

Yes 



Weak 

Weak 

Weak 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 



Weak 



Yes 4 



Yes Medium-Strong 
Yes 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 



Yes 



Yes Medium-Strong 
Yes Medium-Strong 
Yes Medium-Strong 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes Weak 



New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 



Yes Medium-Strong 
ak 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 



Yes 3 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Weak 
Medium-Strong 



Weak 

Weak 



Open enrollment 2 
Within 

Across districts 

state only 



0 


3 


3 


0-1 






46 


98 


104 


>1.0 


Yes 




0 


1 


2 


0-1 


Yes 




89 


99 


105 


>1.0 


Yes 




24 


29 


33 


> 1.0 


Yes 


Yes 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


2 


3 


0-1 


Yes 




0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 






3 


8 


3 


(M 




Yes 


2 


2 


2 


0-1 


Yes 




0 


0 


0 


0 




Yes 










.V.V.V.V.W.V.V.V.V.- 


.V.V.V.V.W 










Yes 




0 


0 


0 


0 




Yes 


0 


2 


6 


0-1 




Yes 


15 


15 


25 


> 1.0 


Yes 




44 


67 


78 


>1.0 


Yes 




12 


20 


20 


> 1.0 


Yes 














Yes 










Yes 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Yes 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Yes 




4 


5 


4 


0-1 




Yes 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Yes 


Yes 










Yes 


Yes 


0 


1 


0 


0-1 






0 


0 


0 








0 


18 


30 


0-1 


Yes 












Yes 




7 


8 


8 


0-1 






0 


0 


0 


0 







South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 



Medium-Strong 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Yes 4 



Yes 5 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Weak 

Weak 



?A Ch sm C all“iu"pfog^m fcTpMmentanr school students In Cleveland, both for religious and for non- 

ESSttnHMaaasMi 

^°j^smaU vouch ef prog'ram^w^ aval labl e only to a limited number of low-income elementary school students In Milwaukee, and only for non-rellglous 
private schools. 

Sfafe^na^sfe!^^ten^r7i995fRatloM Centertor Eduratlon Statist^, Digest ol Education statistics, 1996, Table 95. 
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Indicator 5: Entry ratio to higher education 



This indicator measures the number of new high school graduates entering institutions of higher 
education per 100 persons 18 years old in a state. "New" high school graduates are those having 
graduated within the previous 12 months. Age 18 is the typical age for high school graduates who go 
straight to college without an interruption in their schooling. Included in this indicator are entry ratios 
measured either in the state of the higher education institution or in the state a of student’s original 
residence. State entry ratios can differ on the two measures due to the migration of some students to 
colleges in states other than their original state of residence. An entry ratio counted in the state of the 
higher education institution represents a state's ability to attract new students to its public and private 
colleges and its availability of resources to educate the students it attracts (i.e., the college must have a 
place available, a dormitory room, etc.). An entry ratio counted in the state of a student’s original 
residence represents a state's ability to "produce" high school graduates capable of and interested in 
college work. 

► In 1992, the number of new high school graduates entering public and private higher 
education institutions per 100 persons 18 years old showed considerable variation across 
states. When counted in the state of the institution, Rhode Island had the highest ratio 
(90.0), and Nevada the lowest (15.6). The range between the highest and lowest entry 
ratios was narrower when counted in the state of a student’s original residence. Nevada 
still had the lowest (19.8), and North Dakota the highest (60.8). 

► The four states with the lowest new high school graduate entry ratios, counted in the 
state of the institution, were the same four when counted in the state of a student’s 
original residence. Similarly, most states with relatively high entry ratios when counted 
in the state of the institution also had relatively high entry ratios when counted in the 
state of a student's original residence. A notable exception was New Jersey, with an 
entry ratio of 31 percent when counted at the location of the institution, but a ratio of 51 
percent when counted at the student's original state of residence. This reflected a large 
"production" of high school graduates capable of and interested in college work, a 
relative paucity of places for them to attend college in New Jersey, and a resulting 
outward migration of new high school graduates to colleges in other states. 



Notes on interpretation: 

Entry ratios should not be interpreted as entry rates. Entry ratios allow comparisons across states by standardizing entry at a 
particular education level to the size of the population in an age group typical for entry at that level. It is not, however, an 
estimate of the percentage of that age group who enter education at that level. In the case of this indicator, because some new 
high school graduates entering higher education institutions are not 18 years old, they are not represented in the denominator of 
the ratio. 



In the United States, it is common for students to choose to enroll in an institution located in a state other than the one in which 
they originally resided. Evaluating two sets of figures based on location of institution or location of students’ original state of 
residence illustrates patterns of student migration across states. If a large number of students migrate into a state for schooling 
and fewer migrate out of it, that state’s entry ratio will be higher when counted at the location of the institution than at students’ 
original states of residence. This is because the denominator for both ratios (reference- age population of the state) stays the 
same, but the numerator increases when the net migration of students to the state is positive. 
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Figure 5a: Number of new high school graduates* entering public and 

private higher education institutions per 100 persons 18 years 
old, counted in state of institution, by state: 1992 
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* Includes only students enrolled at the reporting higher education institution for the first time who graduated from high school within the 
previous 12 months. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), Residence of First-time Students Survey (based on: State Comparisons of Education Statistics: 1969—70 to 1999— 94, Table 
46). U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population Division, unpublished tables consistent with Press Release CB85- 
38, issued March 1 , 1885. 
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Figure 5b: Number of new high school graduates* entering public and private 
higher education institutions per 100 persons 18 years old, counted in 
state of student's original residence, by state: 1992 
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* Includes only students enrolled at the reporting higher education Institution for the first time who graduated from high school within the 
previous 12 months. 

SOURCE: U.8. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (1PEDS), 
Res/dence ofFlrst-ttm e Students Survey (based on: Sftfe Comporisons of Education Statistics: 1069-70 to 1903-94 , Table 46). U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population Division, unpublished tables consistent with Press Release CB95-39, issued 
March 1,1995. 
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Table 5: Number of new high school graduates* entering public and 

private higher education institutions per 100 persons 18 years old, 
by location and state: 1992 



Counted in state of student’s original residence 



State 


Counted in state of institution 


Attending college in any state 


Attending college in home state 


UNITED STATES 


40.9 


40.3 


32.6 


Alabama 


47.5 


39.5 


36.0 


Alaska 


17.4 


27.5 


14.2 


Arizona 


34.9 


30.6 • 


26.9 


Arkansas 


37.4 


35.5 


30.2 


California 


35.5 


35.6 


32.3 


Colorado 


43.1 


38.6 


29.1 


Connecticut 


40.4 


52.8 


25.5 


Delaware 


64.3 


47.3 


31.3 


District of Columbia 


101.3 


26.3 


6.9 


Florida 


30.5 


30.6 


24.8 


Georgia 


36.3 


36.4 


29.2 


Hawaii 


37.5 


42.8 


32.5 


Idaho 


48.6 


38.7 


29.9 


Illinois 


43.2 


48.0 


38.5 


Indiana 


46.6 


38.8 


34.2 


Iowa 


63.5 


55.1 


46.4 


Kansas 


50.1 


45.3 


39.3 


Kentucky 


37.6 


34.4 


30.2 


Louisiana 


37.3 


34.7 


30.4 


Maine 


39.1 


44.4 


26.3 


Maryland 


39.4 


44.8 


29.2 


Massachusetts 


64.0 


53.0 


35.7 


Michigan 


43.8 


44.3 


40.0 


Minnesota 


46.3 


48.3 


35.8 


Mississippi 


42.8 


39.3 


35.3 


Missouri 


40.7 


38.5 


31.7 


Montana 


39.6 


41.7 


28.8 


Nebraska 


57.1 


56.9 


47.0 


Nevada 


15.6 


19.8 


11.7 


New Hampshire 


66.3 


52.6 


29.6 


New Jersey 


31.4 


50.9 


28.3 


New Mexico 


33.0 


34.4 


27.3 


New York 


47.6 


49.3 


39.5 


North Carolina 


44.7 


35.2 


32.5 


North Dakota 


77.9 


60.8 


48.8 


Ohio 


40.3 


40.1 


34.2 


Oklahoma 


38.4 


38.4 


33.5 


Oregon 


40.6 


39.1 


31.6 


Pennsylvania 


50.8 


46.3 


38.0 


Rhode Island 


90.0 


51.8 


34.4 


South Carolina 


29.7 


27.8 


22.8 


South Dakota 


44.1 


41.0 


28.6 


Tennessee 


36.3 


33.3 


28.0 


Texas 


31.9 


32.1 


29.1 


Utah 


50.4 


40.2 


37.0 


Vermont 


69.7 


47.6 


25.2 


Virginia 


43.2 


38.6 


30.1 


Washington 


42.5 


43.3 


37.2 


West Virginia 


45.7 


37.8 


32.2 


Wisconsin 


49.4 


50.8 


42.8 


Wyoming 


35.4 


39.1 


26.4 



* Includes only students enrolled at the reporting higher education institution for the first time who graduated from high school within the previous 12 months. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Residence of 
First-time Students Survey {based on: State Comparisons of Education Statistics: 1969-70 to 1993-94, Table 46). U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Population Division, unpublished tables consistent with Press Release CB95-39, issued March 1. 1995. 
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Indicator 6: Migration of new high school graduates entering 

higher education 

High school graduates are free to move to another state to attend college, and many do, despite the 
inconvenience and expense of living away from home and, in most cases probably, the higher tuition 
for out-of-state students. Students are more likely to cross state lines if: their home state does not 
provide the particular higher education opportunities they seek while other states do, and those 
opportunities in other states are relatively close and affordable. One may expect to find larger 
proportions of migrant students in geographically small states, because educational opportunities in 
neighboring states will be conveniently close. One may also expect to find larger proportions of in- 
migrant students in states with a large number of private institutions, which normally charge the same 
tuition to out-of-state and in-state students alike. This indicator counts the number of students who 
migrated into and out of each state per 1 00 new high school graduates enrolled in higher education 
institutions in that state. This indicator differs from the previous one in several ways, including the 
base populations used — new high school graduates enrolled in college in this indicator and all 1 8- 
year-olds in the previous one. 

► In 1992, three states — Rhode Island, Vermont, and Delaware — had net in-migration 
ratios of over 25 migrants per 100 new high school graduates enrolled, the highest 
among the states. Alaska and New Jersey had the highest out-migration ratios, with the 
equivalent of over 50 migrants per 100 new high school graduates enrolled pursuing 
higher education in other states. 

► Total migratory activity (the sum of students leaving and students entering a state to 
pursue higher education) exceeded 75 migrants per 100 new high school graduates 
enrolled in higher education institutions in 9 states: Connecticut, Vermont, Alaska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Maine, Nevada, and Delaware. Eight states 
experienced a net migration of less than (+/-) one per 100: Mississippi, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Florida, Georgia, California, and Texas. 

Notes on interpretation: 

Both net and gross out-migration ratios are presented as percentages of a state’s total enrollment of new high school graduates. 
Students who leave their home state are considered "out-migrants” for that state. Students who come from another state are 
considered "in-migrants" for the state where they enroll in a higher education program. TTius, each migrating student is actually 
counted twice, as an out-migrant from his or her home state (and a subtraction in the numerator of the net migration measure), 
and as an in-migrant in the state of his or her higher education institution (and an addition in the numerator of the net migration 
measure). The denominator is always the same — the number of new high school graduates enrolled in higher education 
institutions in that state. 

Older, eastern states tend to have relatively more private institutions than younger, western states, thus increasing their potential 
in-migration rates. 

Larger states, large in size or in college-age population, tend to foster proportionally less migratory activity across state lines than 
smaller states. Geographically large states may experience less out-migration simply because it is easier for a student to move 
away from home and still stay within the state’s borders, while this is less of a possibility for students from smaller states. Larger 
states can also offer a wider variety of experiences and opportunities to their high school graduates, be they different higher 
education institutions, different academic or professional programs, or different community environments. 

Conversely, smaller states have proportionally smaller base populations of new high school graduates enrolled in their higher 
education institutions. Thus, any migration into or out of the state looms larger when measured as a percentage of the small base 
population. 

Entry ratios should not be interpreted as entry rates. Entry ratios allow comparisons across states by standardizing entry at a 
particular education level to the size of the population in an age group typical for entry at that level. It is not, however, an 
estimate of the percentage of that age group who enter education at that level. In the case of this indicator, because some new 
high school graduates entering higher education institutions are not 18 years old, they are not represented in the denominator of 
the ratio. In the case of this indicator, because “out-migrants” are captured in the numerator, but not the denominator of the ratio 
it cannot be considered a rate. 
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Figure 6a: Net migration of new high school graduates* entering 
public and private higher education institutions per 100 
new high school graduates enrolled in a state, by state: 
1992 
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* Includes students enroDed at the raporttng higher education Institution for the first time who graduated from high school within the pravtous 12 months. 

NOTE: This Indicator counts the number of students who migrated Into and out of a state per 200 new high school graugradustes enrolled (n higher education 
Institutions In thst state. The destinations of 0,066 out-mlgrants - 7 migrants per 100 new high school graduates enroDed In higher education - cannot be 
determined. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Dsta System (IPEDS), Residence of 
FZnHtine Students Survey (based on: State Comparisons of Education Statistics; 1969-70 to 1993-94 , Table 46). 
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Figure 6b: Migration of new high school graduates* entering public 

and private higher education institutions per 100 new high 
school graduates enrolled in a state, by type of migration 
and state: 1992 
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* Include© students enrolled at the reporting higher education Institution for the first time who graduated from high school within the previous 
12 months. 

NOTE: This Indicator counts the number of students who migrated Into and out of a state per loo new high school graduates enrolled In 
higher education Institutions In that state. States are sorted from high to low according to the total number of migrants leaving and entering 
each state per 1 00 new high school graduates enrolled In higher education In the etate. The destinations of 9,066 out-m I grants - 7 migrants 
per 100 new high school graduates enrolled In higher education - cannot be determined. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data Systam 
(IPEDS), Residence o fFirst-tlma Students Survey (based on: Sfafe Comparisons of Education Statistics: 1969 - fo 1993-94, Tsble 46). 
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Table 6: 


Migration of new high school graduates 1 entering public and private 
higher education institutions per 100 new high school graduates 
enrolled in a state, by type of migration and state: 1992 


State 


Net migration (in-migrant 
ratio minus out-migrant ratio) 


Out-migration (out-migrants per 100 In-migration (in-migrants per 100 

new high school graduates enrolled) new high school graduates enrolled) 


UNITED STATES 2 


3.6 


23.1 


26.9 


Alabama 


16.8 


7.3 


24.1 


Alaska 


-57.7 


76.3 


18.6 


Arizona 


12.2 


10.8 


23.0 


Arkansas 


5.1 


14.1 


19.2 


California 


-0.2 


9.2 


9.0 


Colorado 


10.4 


22.0 


32.4 


Connecticut 


-30.5 


67.4 


37.0 


Delaware 


26.5 


24.8 


51.3 


District of Columbia 


74.1 


19.1 


93.2 


Florida 


-0.1 


18.9 


18.8 


Georgia 


-0.1 


19.6 


19.5 


Hawaii 


-14.1 


27.6 


13.6 


Idaho 


20.5 


18.0 


38.5 


Illinois 


-11.2 


22.1 


10.9 


Indiana 


16.9 


9.7 


26.7 


Iowa 


13.3 


13.6 


26.9 


Kansas 


9.6 


11.9 


21.5 


Kentucky 


8.6 


11.1 


19.7 


Louisiana 


6.9 


11.8 


18.7 


Maine 


-13.5 


46.2 


32.7 


Maryland 


-13.8 


39.7 


25.9 


Massachusetts 


17.1 


27.1 


44.2 


Michigan 


-1.1 


9.9 


8.7 


Minnesota 


-4.4 


27.0 


22.7 


Mississippi 


0.7 


9.3 


17.3 


Missouri 


5.4 


16.6 


22.0 


Montana 


-5.1 


32.5 


27.4 


Nebraska 


0.4 


17.5 


17.8 


Nevada 


-26.6 


51.8 


25.2 


New Hampshire 


20.7 


34.7 


55.3 


New Jersey 


-62.4 


72.1 


9.7 


New Mexico 


-4.0 


21.5 


17.4 


New York 


-3.7 


20.7 


17.0 


North Carolina 


21.3 


6.0 


27.3 


North Dakota 


21.9 


15.4 


37.3 


Ohio 


0.6 


14.6 


15.2 


Oklahoma 


-0.1 


12.8 


12.7 


Oregon 


3.7 


18.5 


22.2 


Pennsylvania 


8.7 


16.5 


25.2 


Rhode Island 


42.4 


19.4 


61.8 


South Carolina 


6.5 


16.6 


23.1 


South Dakota 


7.0 


28.1 


35.1 


Tennessee 


8.2 


14.7 


22.9 


Texas 


-0.7 


9.4 


8.7 


Utah 


20.3 


6.4 


26.7 


Vermont 


31.7 


32.1 


63.8 


Virginia 


10.5 


19.7 


30.3 


Washington 


-1.8 


14.3 


12.4 


West Virigina 


17.3 


12.4 


29.7 


Wisconsin 


-2.8 


16.2 


13.4 


Wyoming 


-10.4 


35.8 


25.3 



1 1ncludes students enrolled at reporting hjgher education institution for the first time who graduated from high school within the previous 12 months. 

2 The destination of 9,086 out-mlgrants— 7 migrants per 100 new high school graduates enrolled in higher education — cannot be determined. Thus, the nation 
as a whole appears to have a surplus of In-migrants but, rather than a real surplus, It is a statistical undercount. 

NOTE: This indicator counts the number of students who migrated Into or out of a state per 100 new high school graduates enrolled in higher education 
institutions in that state. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IP EDS), Residence of 
First-time Students Survey (based on: State Comparisons of Education Statistics: 1969-70 to 1993-94, Table 46. 
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Indicator 7: Average tuition at higher education institutions 

Tuition represents one of the greatest expenses a student incurs while pursuing higher education. As 
such, it plays a key role in determining the accessibility of higher education to potential students. 
Tuition also represents one of the major sources of revenue for institutions of higher education. This 
is particularly true at private institutions where tuition and fees are often the primary source of 
funding. This indicator measures the average annual tuition and required fees for full-time resident 
undergraduate students in state higher education institutions, using the average of tuitions and fees 
from all public institutions across the state weighted by their full-time-equivalent enrollments. 



► In 1993, the average in-state tuition and fees at 2-year public institutions did not exceed 
$4,000 for any state. In only 3 states did the average public institution tuition and fees 
exceed $3,000. Fourteen states had average public institution tuition and fees below 
$ 1 , 000 . 

► Whereas the average tuition and fees at 2-year private institutions were less than $4,000 
in only 6 states, in 10 states it exceeded $8,000. 

► Average in-state tuition and fees at 4-year public institutions ranged from just below 
$1,500 in Hawaii, Idaho, and North Carolina to just above $5,500 in Vermont. Only 
three states had average in-state tuition and fees above $4,000 at 4-year public 
institutions. 

► Twelve states had average tuition and fees at 4-year private institutions above $12,000, 
whereas Utah was the only state where average tuition and fees were below $4,000. 

► In no state were the average tuition and fees at private 4-year institutions lower than the 
average tuition at public 4-year institutions. 



Note on interpretation: 

Averages here are calculated over varying numbers of institutions in each category of institution and in each state. In some cases, 
an average tuition can represent the tuition at a single institution (e.g., average tuition at public two-year higher education 
institutions in Alaska, South Dakota, and Rhode Island). The numbers of institutions in each category (e.g., public/private, 2- 
year/4-year, state) are listed in Table 17. 
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Figure 7a: Average (in-state) tuition and required fees at public two- 

year higher education institutions, by state: Academic year 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS), Institutional Characteristics survey, 1993-94. 
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Figure 7b: Average (in-state) tuition and required fees at public four-year 
higher education institutions, by state: Academic year 1993-94 
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Arizona 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Florida 

New Mexico -E 
Wyoming - I 
Oklahoma -p 
Nevada 
Texas 
Idaho 
Hawaii 
North Carolina 



2,000 



4,000 



$ 6,000 




2,000 



4,000 



$ 6,000 
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Indicator 7 



Table 7: 


Average undergraduate in-state tuition and required fees at higher 
education institutions, by level of education, control of institution, 




and state: 


Academic year 1993-94 












2-year 






4-vear 


State 




Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


UNITED STATES 




$1,478 


$6,301 


$2,551 


$1 1 ,036 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 




1,103 

1,268 

1,908 

1,021 

347 


3,642 

12,703 

7,754 

5,533 

8,076 


1,980 

1,934 

1,818 

1,797 

2,435 


6,919 

7,830 

5,766 

5,743 

13,466 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


1,391 

1,398 

1,070 


6,980 

9,221 

7,095 


2,282 

3,505 

3,661 

974 

1,784 


1 0,983 
15,196 
7,027 
12,751 
9,311 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 




967 

480 

1,915 

3,052 

1,775 


5,786 

1,928 

6,502 

6,305 


1,899 

1,459 

1,497 

3,054 

2,645 


9,106 

5,278 

10,129 

10,565 

11,238 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 




1,622 

978 

978 

970 

1,911 


6,615 

5,337 

5,504 

7,055 

4,373 


2,352 

1,877 

1,910 

2,171 

3,180 


10,938 
7,598 
6,490 
1 1 ,238 
15,126 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 




2,898 

2,426 

2,012 

1,853 

952 


9,217 

9,430 

6,091 

6,276 

3,888 


3,071 

4,180 

3,529 

2,748 

2,368 


13,050 

14,948 

8,616 

11,659 

5,992 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 




1,621 

1,485 

1,101 

807 

2,386 


4,735 

1,271 

6,800 

5,841 


2,467 

1,892 

1,946 

1,521 

3,875 


8,743 

6,894 

8,476 

7,183 

13,664 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 




2,664 

684 

2,120 

578 

1,643 


6,982 

6,013 

6,012 

5,951 

2,100 


3,542 

1,723 

2,937 

1,408 

2,131 


12,619 

10,542 

12,199 

9,726 

6,419 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 




2,298 

1,122 

1,243 

3,319 

1,546 


6,164 

5,403 

8,950 

6,896 

9,390 


3,278 

1,646 

2,832 

4,304 

3,430 


11,223 

7,134 

12,401 

12,833 

13,656 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 




1,192 

2,640 

951 

884 

1,279 


5,338 

8.995 

5.996 
7,117 
3,793 


2,901 

2,349 

1,796 

1,510 

1,862 


8,598 

8,096 

8,707 

8,028 

2,661 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 




3,612 

1,336 

1,140 

1,242 

1,494 

874 


17,500 

6,464 

8,049 

6,551 

6,529 

9,500 


5,525 

3,650 

2,330 

1,886 

2,297 

1,648 


14,472 
9,762 
1 1 ,925 
9,433 
10,211 



— Not applicable or available. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), Institutional Characteristics Survey, 1993-94. 
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Achievement, Attainment, and Curriculum 



Indicator 8: Reading achievement in fourth grade 

A student's ability to read is essential to the education process as a whole. If students fall behind in 
reading proficiency, they will find it difficult to benefit from all aspects of the curriculum. A poor 
reader will also find it difficult to participate effectively in an economy requiring increasingly 
sophisticated job skills. This indicator examines the reading proficiency scores of American fourth- 
graders, as measured by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in 1992 and 1994. 



► In 1994, average reading proficiency scores of public school fourth-graders were among 
the highest in Maine, North Dakota, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Connecticut, and Montana, The average student score in the states where students 
scored the lowest was similar to that of students scoring at the 25th percentile in these 8 
states. 

► Between 1992 and 1994, the average reading proficiency score for public school fourth- 
graders did not change significantly in most participating states. Fourth-grade 
students in eight states — Virginia, Louisiana, South Carolina, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Mexico, New Hampshire, and California— scored significantly lower in 1994 than 
their 1992 counterparts. 

► The variation in the average fourth-grade reading proficiency scores across states was 
much smaller than the typical variation within states. For example, among fourth-grade 
public-school students, the scale-score difference between the 10th and 90th percentiles 
within states ranges from 80 to 113 points, compared to a range in average proficiency 
of 31 scale points between the states. 



Note on interpretation: 

Caution should be exercised when comparing states by their rank order on any given test measure. These measures are subject 
to some sampling error. In comparing two estimates, one must use the standard error of the difference. (See the note on 
standard errors of estimates on page 214 for details.) See Table 8x in the Statistical Appendix for the standard errors. 
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Indicator 8 



Figure 8a: Reading proficiency scores for public school 4th-grade 
students, by state: 1994 
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Proficiency score 

PeixantDe* of performance 




Confidence Interval 

NOTE: The darkest, center box defines confidence Interval sround the average reading proficiency for the state, besed on 
the Bonferronl procedure for multiple comparisons. Center boxes thst do not overlap indicate significant differences 
between states in sverage resding proficiency. The grey boxes indicate the ranges between the 25th and 75th percentiles of 
the reading proficiency distribution end the white boxes the range between the 10th and 90th percentiles of the distribution. 
Reeding Proficiency Scale hss e range from 0 to 500. The states of Alssks, Illinois, Kenses, Nevada, Ohio, Okiehome, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Vermont did not pertJdpata In the 1994 NAEP Trial State Assessment,, the source for these 
data. Idaho and Michigan did not meet minimum participation guidelines. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, Nationsl Center for Education Statistics, Cross-Sfafe Dafa Compendium for the 
NAEP 1994 Grade 4 Resding Assessment, Table 1. f . 
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Achievement, Attainment and Curriculum 



Figure 8b: Difference between average reading proficiency scores of 
public school 4th-grade students in 1994 and 1992, by 
state 
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Difference in average scores (1994 score - 1992 score) 



□ Difference is not statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a single 
comparison procedure. 

HI Difference is statistically significant at or about the 95 percent confidence level based on a single comparison procedure. 

Difference Is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a multiple comparison procedure 
Involving ail 37 states. 

HS If i Pro< i? J * ney *?*!»• «"»• between 0 and 500. The stales of Alaska. Illinois, Kansas. Nevada. Ohio, Oklahoma. Oregon, South 
not* m!s e * m?nlm urn°pa rtdpat! ion' guld elln es. ^ 6 ™ St8,e AMeMmenl " the 80Urce for *>«<“> data. Idaho and Michigan did 

TabuTl2 E U S Dapartment of Educatton ' National Center for Education Statistics, NAEP 1994 Reading: A First Look, Rev/sed Edition, 
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Figure 8c: Reading proficiency scores for public school 4th-grade students, by 
purpose for reading and state: 1994 
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NOTE: Proficiency scores range between 0 and 500. States are ranked from high to low, based on the sum of the two purpose area 
scores. The states of Alaska, Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, and Vermont did not participate in the 
1994 NAEP Trial State Assessment, the source for these data. Idaho and Michigan did not meet minimum participation guidelines. 



SOURCE: U.8. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Cross-State Compendium for the 1994 Reading 
Assessment, Table 2. 
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Table 8a: Reading proficiency scores for fourth-grade students in public 

schools, by percentile and state: 1994 



Percentile score 



State 


Average proficiency 


10th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


90th 


UNITED STATES 


212 


156 


187 


217 


241 


261 


Alabama 


208 


155 


182 


210 


236 


257 


Arizona 


206 


148 


179 


210 


237 


259 


Arkansas 


209 


156 


184 


212 


237 


256 


California 


197 


137 


168 


201 


229 


250 


Colorado 


213 


162 


190 


217 


241 


260 


Connecticut 


222 


170 


199 


227 


250 


269 


Delaware 


206 


151 


181 


211 


235 


257 


Florida 


205 


148 


178 


208 


235 


257 


Georgia 


207 


148 


179 


210 


239 


260 


Hawaii 


201 


144 


174 


204 


231 


253 


Indiana 


220 


173 


197 


223 


245 


263 


Iowa 


223 


177 


201 


225 


247 


265 


Kentucky 


212 


161 


187 


214 


238 


259 


Louisiana 


197 


146 


171 


198 


224 


246 


Maine 


228 


185 


208 


231 


251 


268 


Maryland 


210 


155 


184 


214 


239 


260 


Massachusetts 


223 


177 


202 


226 


248 


265 


Minnesota 


218 


167 


196 


223 


245 


263 


Mississippi 


202 


149 


175 


203 


229 


251 


Missouri 


217 


167 


193 


220 


244 


263 


Montana 


222 


178 


202 


225 


246 


263 


Nebraska 


220 


170 


197 


224 


247 


265 


New Hampshire 


223 


178 


203 


227 


247 


265 


New Jersey 


219 


169 


196 


223 


246 


265 


New Mexico 


205 


151 


179 


207 


233 


254 


New York 


212 


156 


187 


215 


240 


260 


North Carolina 


214 


162 


188 


217 


243 


263 


North Dakota 


225 


181 


205 


228 


248 


265 


Pennsylvania 


215 


163 


192 


220 


243 


262 


Rhode Island 


220 


173 


198 


223 


245 


264 


South Carolina 


203 


152 


177 


206 


232 


253 


Tennessee 


213 


161 


188 


215 


240 


1259 


Texas 


212 


161 


189 


215 


239 


1 260 


Utah 


217 


170 


196 


221 


243 


260 


Virginia 


213 


163 


189 


215 


240 


261 


Washington 


213 


161 


189 


216 


240 


259 


West Virginia 


213 


164 


190 


215 


239 


259 


Wisconsin 


224 


183 


204 


226 


246 


263 


Wyoming 


221 


179 


201 


224 


244 


260 



NOTE: The states of Alaska, Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota and Vermont did not participate In the 1994 NAEP Trial 
State Assessment, the source for these data. Idaho and Michigan did not meet minimum school participation guidelines. Reading proficiency scale has 
a range betwen 0 and 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Cross-State Data Compendium for the NAEP 1994 Grade 4 Reading 
Assessment, Table 1 . 
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Table 8b: Reading proficiency scores for fourth-grade students in public 

schools in 1992, and the difference between 1992 and 1994 average 
proficiency, by percentile and state 



Percentile score 



Difference between 1992 and 1994 



State Average proficiency 10th 25th 50th 75th 90th fourth grade average proficiency 



UNITED STATES 


215 


168 


192 


217 


240 


259 


-3 


Alabama 


207 


160 


184 


209 


232 


252 


1 


Arizona 


209 


164 


187 


212 


234 


252 


-3 


Arkansas 


211 


165 


188 


213 


236 


254 


-2 


California 


202 


148 


176 


205 


231 


252 


-5 


Colorado 


217 


175 


197 


219 


238 


255 


-4 


Connecticut 


222 


177 


201 


225 


245 


262 


0 


Delaware 


213 


167 


190 


214 


237 


257 


-7 


Florida 


208 


161 


185 


210 


234 


252 


-3 


Georgia 


212 


164 


188 


214 


238 


257 


-5 


Hawaii 


203 


155 


180 


206 


229 


248 


-2 


Indiana 


221 


180 


201 


223 


243 


260 


-1 


Iowa 


225 


185 


206 


228 


247 


263 


-2 


Kentucky 


213 


168 


191 


215 


236 


253 


-1 


Louisiana 


204 


161 


181 


204 


227 


245 


-7 


Maine 


227 


190 


208 


228 


246 


262 


1 


Maryland 


211 


162 


188 


214 


237 


255 


-1 


Massachusetts 


226 


188 


207 


228 


247 


263 


-3 


Minnesota 


221 


179 


200 


223 


243 


260 


-3 


Mississippi 


199 


153 


176 


200 


224 


244 


3 


Missouri 


220 


178 


200 


222 


242 


259 


-3 


Nebraska 


221 


180 


202 


223 


243 


259 


-1 


New Hampshire 


228 


189 


209 


229 


248 


264 


-5 


New Jersey 


223 


179 


202 


225 


247 


264 


-4 


New Mexico 


211 


166 


188 


212 


235 


254 


-6 


New York 


215 


167 


194 


218 


240 


257 


-3 


North Carolina 


212 


163 


187 


214 


238 


258 


2 


North Dakota 


226 


188 


207 


227 


246 


261 


-1 


Pennsylvania 


221 


177 


200 


223 


244 . 


261 


-6 


Rhode Island 


217 


172 


195 


219 


240 


258 


3 


South Carolina 


210 


165 


187 


210 


234 


254 


-7 


Tennessee 


212 


169 


190 


214 


236 


254 


1 


Texas 


213 


168 


190 


214 


236 


255 


-1 


Utah 


220 


180 


200 


223 


242 


258 


-3 


Virginia 


221 


177 


200 


223 


244 


261 


-8 


West Virginia 


216 


172 


195 


217 


238 


257 


-3 


Wisconsin 


224 


184 


204 


225 


245 


261 


0 


Wyoming 


223 


183 


204 


225 


244 


260 


-2 



NOTE: The states of Alaska, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Ohk>, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, and Washington did not participate 
In the 1992 and/or 1994 NAEP Trial State Assessments, the sources for these data. Idaho and Michigan did not meet minimum school participation 
guidelines In 1994. Reading proficiency scale has a range between 0 and 500. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Cross-State Data Compendium for the NAEP 1994 Grade 4 Reading 
Assessment, Table 1. 
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Table 8c: 


Reading proficiency scores for fourth-grade students in public 
schools, by purpose for reading and state: 1994 




State 


Reading for literary experience 


Reading to gain information 


UNITED STATES 


214 




210 


Alabama 


210 




205 


Arizona 


210 




202 


Arkansas 


211 




206 


California 


200 




193 


Colorado 


217 




209 


Connecticut 


224 




221 


Delaware 


210 




202 


Florida 


207 




202 


Georgia 


208 




206 


Hawaii 


203 




198 


Indiana 


221 




218 


Iowa 


225 




221 


Kentucky 


213 




210 


Louisiana 


198 




195 


Maine 


231 




226 


Maryland 


212 




206 


Massachusetts 


225 




221 


Minnesota 


220 




216 


Mississippi 


203 




200 


Missouri 


219 




215 


Montana 


225 




220 


Nebraska 


222 




218 


New Hampshire 


226 




220 


New Jersey 


222 




217 


New Mexico 


208 




200 


New York 


214 




208 


North Carolina 


216 




212 


North Dakota 


226 




224 


Pennsylvania 


217 




213 


Rhode Island 


221 




218 


South Carolina 


205 




201 


Tennessee 


214 




211 


Texas 


214 




210 


Utah 


222 




212 


Virginia 


216 




211 


Washington 


216 




209 


West Virginia 


215 




210 


Wisconsin 


225 




223 


Wyoming 


224 




218 



NOTE: The states of Alaska, Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, and Vermont did not participate In the 1994 NAEP Trial 
State Assessment, the source for these data. Idaho and Michigan did not meet minimum school participation guidelines. Reading proficiency scale has 
a range between 0 and 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Cross-State Data Compendium for the NAEP 1994 Grade 4 Reading 
Assessment, Table 2. 
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Indicator 9: Mathematics achievement in eighth grade 

Goal 5 of the National Education Goals states that by the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the 
world in science and mathematics achievement. This goal is based on the belief that our nation's 
ability to compete globally rests on workers having strong science and mathematics skills and on their 
ability to apply those skills to emerging technologies. In as few as 5 years from now, the eighth 
graders of today will be competing in the global marketplace. They will depend on the mathematics 
skills they learned in school to succeed in the complex business and technological environment of the 
future. This indicator reports eighth-grade students' mathematics proficiency, as measured by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in 1996, 1992 and 1990. 

► In 1996, average mathematics proficiency scores of public school eighth-grade students 
were among the highest in North Dakota, Maine, Minnesota, Iowa, Montana, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska. 

► Between 1992 and 1996, the average mathematics proficiency score for eighth graders 
increased in 13 states when measured by a multiple comparison procedure involving all 
35 states that participated in both the 1992 and 1996 NAEP assessments. The average 
mathematics proficiency score for eighth graders increased in 18 states and decreased in 
none when measured by a single comparison procedure. 

► Between 1990 and 1996, the average mathematics proficiency score for eighth graders 
increased in 26 states when measured by a multiple comparison procedure involving all 
30 states that participated in both the 1990 and 1996 NAEP assessments. The average 
mathematics proficiency score for eighth graders increased in 27 states and decreased in 
none when measured by a single comparison procedure. 

► In a certain respect, the variation in average mathematics proficiency of students within 
states was greater than that across states in the 1996 assessment. For example, among 
eighth-grade public school students the difference between the 10th and 90th percentile 
was 79 scale points in North Dakota, compared to a difference in average proficiency of 
34 scale points between students in North Dakota and Mississippi. 

Note on interpretation: 

Caution should be exercised when comparing states by their rank order on any given test measure. These measures are subject 
to sampling error. In comparing two estimates, one must use the standard error of the difference. (See the note on standard 
errors of estimates on page 214 for details.) See Table 9x in the Statistical Appendix for the standard errors. 
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Figure 9a: Mathematics proficiency scores for public school eighth- 
grade students, by state: 1996 
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Confidence Interval 

NOTE: The darkest, center box deflnee confidence interval around the average mathemetice proficiency for the state, based on the Bonferroni 
procedure for multiple comparisons. Center boxes that do not overtap Indicate significant differences between states in average mathematics 
proficiency. The grey boxes Indicate the ranges between the 25th and 75th percentiles ofthe mathematics proficiency distribution and the white 
boxes the ranges between the 10th and 00th percentiles of the distribution. Mathematics Proficiency Scale has a range from 0 to 500. The states 
of Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota did not participate In the NAEP 1095 Eighth-grade Trial State 
Assessment, the source for these data. Nevada, New Hampshire, and New Jersey did not meet minimum participation guidelines. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cantor for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progreso, 1996, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Figure 9b: Difference between average mathematics proficiency scores of 
public school eighth-grade students in 1992 and 1996, by state 
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□ Difference Is not statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a single comparison procedure, 

E3 Difference Is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a single comparison procedure. 

■ Difference Is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a multiple comparison procedure Involving all 35 states. 

NOTE: Mathematics proficiency scale has a range from 0 to 600. The states of Alaska. Idaho, IQInola, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Oakota, Vermont and 1 Washington did not participate In ons or both of the 1992 and 1996 
alghth-grada Trial State Aaaaaamants in mathematics, the sources for these data. The states of New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Nevada failed to meet minimum school participation requirements of 70 percent In 1996. 

SOUROE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for (he Nation 
and the States; Findings from the Natfona/ Assessment of Educational Progress, 1997, Table 2.9. 
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Indicator 9 



Figure 9c: Difference between average mathematics proficiency scores of 
public school eighth-grade students in 1990 and 1996, by state 
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□ Difference Is not statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a single comparison procedure. 

E3 Difference Is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level besed on a single comparison procedure. 

■ Difference Is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a multiple comparison procedure Involving all 30 states. 

NOTE: Mathematics proficiency scale has a range from 0 to 500. The states of Alaska, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caroline, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont and Washington did not 
participate In one or both of the 1990 and 1998 eighth-grade Trial State Assessments In mathematics, the sources for these data. The 
states of New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Nevada failed to meet minimum school participation requirements of 70 percent in 1998. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, NAEP 1 996 Mateamatics Raport Card for the Nation 
and tha States: Findings from tha National Assassmant of Educational Pragmas, 1997, Table 2.3. 
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Table 9a: Mathematics proficiency scores for eighth-grade students in 

public schools, by state: 1996 



Percentile score 



State 


Average proficiency 


10th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


90th 


UNITED STATES 


271 


222 


247 


272 


296 


316 


Alabama 


257 


209 


233 


258 


282 


303 


Alaska* 


278 


228 


253 


280 


304 


325 


Arizona 


268 


225 


246 


268 


290 


311 


Arkansas* 


262 


217 


239 


264 


285 


304 


California 


263 


214 


237 


263 


288 


311 


Colorado 


276 


232 


254 


277 


299 


317 


Connecticut 


280 


234 


257 


281 


305 


323 


Delaware 


267 


222 


243 


266 


291 


313 


District of Columbia 


233 


187 


207 


232 


255 


281 


Florida 


264 


216 


240 


265 


289 


310 


Georgia 


262 


215 


238 


263 


288 


308 


Hawaii 


262 


214 


238 


263 


287 


310 


Indiana 


276 


234 


255 


276 


298 


316 


Iowa* 


284 


246 


264 


285 


304 


320 


Kentucky 


267 


226 


246 


266 


288 


308 


Louisiana 


252 


211 


232 


253 


275 


293 


Maine 


284 


245 


265 


284 


304 


323 


Maryland* 


270 


217 


242 


270 


298 


322 


Massachusetts 


278 


233 


255 


279 


301 


320 


Michigan* 


277 


230 


253 


279 


302 


321 


Minnesota 


284 


240 


262 


285 


308 


326 


Mississippi 


250 


208 


228 


250 


273 


293 


Missouri 


273 


233 


252 


274 


295 


313 


Montana* 


283 


242 


262 


285 


306 


324 


Nebraska 


283 


243 


263 


283 


304 


323 


New Mexico 


262 


218 


240 


263 


285 


306 


New York* 


270 


221 


247 


272 


296 


315 


North Carolina 


268 


221 


244 


268 


293 


315 


North Dakota 


284 


244 


265 


286 


306 


323 


Oregon 


276 


232 


254 


277 


300 


320 


Rhode Island 


269 


222 


246 


271 


294 


314 


South Carolina* 


261 


217 


238 


261 


284 


306 


Tennessee 


263 


218 


241 


265 


288 


306 


Texas 


270 


225 


247 


271 


295 


314 


Utah 


277 


237 


257 


278 


298 


315 


Vermont* 


279 


238 


259 


280 


301 


319 


Virginia 


270 


225 


246 


270 


294 


314 


Washington 


276 


232 


253 


278 


300 


320 


West Virginia 


265 


226 


244 


265 


286 


305 


Wisconsin* 


283 


241 


262 


284 


305 


323 


Wyoming 


275 


234 


256 


276 


296 


313 



•State did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for school participation rates in 1996. Nevada, New Hampshire, and New Jersey 
did not meet minimum participation guidelines. ' 

NOTE: The states of Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota did not participate in the NAEP 1996 
Eighth-grade Trial State Assessment, the source for these data. 

?°96 R i?npuWifhed e &bu^tions f Education ’ National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
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Table 9b: Difference between average mathematics proficiency for eighth- 

grade students in public schools in 1996 and 1992 or 1990, by state 



State 


Average proficiency in 1996 


Difference between 1992 and 
1 996 average proficiency 


Difference between 1990 and 
1 996 average proficiency 


UNITED STATES 


271 


5 


8 


Alabama 


257 


4 


4 


Alaska* * 


278 


— 


— 


Arizona* 


268 


3 


8 


Arkansas 


262 


5 


5 


California 


263 


2 


6 


Colorado 


276 


3 


8 


Connecticut 


280 


6 


10 


Delaware 


267 


4 


6 


District of Columbia 


233 


-2 


1 


Florida 


264 


4 


8 


Georgia 


262 


3 


4 


Hawaii 


262 


5 


11 


Indiana 


276 


5 


8 


Iowa* 


284 


1 


6 


Kentucky 


267 


4 


9 


Louisiana 


252 


2 


6 


Maine 


284 


5 


— 


Maryland 


270 


5 


9 


Massachusetts 


278 


5 


— 


Michigan* 


277 


10 


12 


Minnesota 


284 


2 


9 


Mississippi 


250 


4 


— 


Missouri 


273 


2 


— 


Montana* 


283 


— 


3 


Nebraska 


283 


5 


7 


Nevada* 


— 


— 


— 


New Hampshire* 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey* 


— 


— 


— 


New Mexico 


262 


2 


6 


New York* 


270 


4 


9 


North Carolina 


268 


9 


17 


North Dakota 


284 


1 


3 


Oregon 


276 


— 


5 


Rhode Island 


269 


3 


9 


South Carolina* 


261 


0 


— 


Tennessee 


263 


4 


— 


Texas 


270 


6 


12 


Utah 


277 


2 


— 


Vermont* 


279 


— 


— 


Virginia 


270 


2 


5 


Washington 


276 


— 


— 


West Virginia 


265 


6 


9 


Wisconsin 


283 


5 


8 


Wyoming 


275 


0 


3 



— State did not participate in the assessment in one or more years. Nevada, New Hampshire, and New Jersey did not meet 
minimum participation guidelines. 

* State did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for school participation rates in 1996. 

NOTE: The states of Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota did not participate in the NAEP 1996 
Eighth-grade Trial State Assessment, the source for these data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the 
Nation and the States: Findings from the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1 997, Table 2.3. 
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Indicator 10: Mathematics achievement in fourth grade and 

difference between the fourth and eighth grades 

Learning mathematics is an incremental process in which more complex concepts are mastered 
through the application of knowledge learned previously. In order to be successful at higher levels of 
mathematics, it is crucial that students form an adequate base of fundamental skills and principles as a 
foundation for later learning. Mathematics proficiency at the 4th-grade level provides an estimate of 
this foundation and can be compared to mathematics proficiency at the 8th-grade level in order to 
determine the theoretical progress of students as the focus of mathematics shifts from simple 
arithmetic and elementary relationships to more advanced topics such as algebra and geometry. This 
indicator reports fourth-grade students’ mathematics proficiency, as measured by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in 1996, the difference between fourth-grade students’ 
proficiency in 1 992 and 1 996, and the difference between fourth- and eighth-grade scores on the 
NAEP in 1996. 

► In 1996, average mathematics proficiency scores among fourth-grade public school 
students were among the highest in Maine, Minnesota, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and 
North Dakota. The average student score in the state where students scored the lowest 
in mathematics proficiency was similar to that of students scoring at the 25th percentile 
in over half of the participating states. 

► Between 1992 and 1996, the average mathematics proficiency score for fourth graders 
increased in 14 states and decreased in 2 when measured by a multiple comparison 
procedure involving all 37 states that participated in both the 1992 and 1996 NAEP 
assessments. 

► Eighth-grade public school students in all participating states averaged at least 40 scale 
points higher in mathematics proficiency than their fourth-grade counterparts. The 
difference in performance between grades was similar across states. Fourteen scale 
points separated the state with the smallest difference from that with the largest, which 
is much smaller than the difference in average proficiency between the highest- and 
lowest-scoring states in either of the mathematics assessments, grades 4 or 8. 

Notes on interpretation: 

The NAEP mathematics test is administered in a given year to students in both the 4th and 8th grades. Consequently, the 
results for 4th- and 8th-graders in 1996 are not for the same group of students tested 4 years apart, but for two separate groups 
of students tested at different grade levels in the same year. 

Caution should be exercised when comparing states by their rank order on any given test measure. These measures are subject 
to some sampling error. In comparing two estimates, one must use the standard error of the difference. (See the note on 
standard errors of estimates on page 214 for details.) See Tables lOax and lObx in the Statistical Appendix for the standard 
errors. 
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Indicator 10 



Figure 10a: Mathematics proficiency scores for public school fourth- 

grade students, by state: 1996 
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NOTE: The darkest center box defines confidence Interval around the average mathematics proficiency for the state, based on 
the Bonferronl procedure for multiple comparisons. Center boxes that do not overlap Indicate significant differences between 
states In overage mathematics proficiency. The grey boxes Indicate the ranges between the 25th and 75th percentiles of the 
mathematics proficiency distribution and the white boxes the ranges between the 10th and 80th percentiles of the distribution. 
Mathematics Proficiency Scale has e range from 0 to 500. The states of Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota did not participate In the NAEP 1886 Fourth-grade Trial State Assessment 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Eductlonal 
Progress, 1886; unpublished tabulations. 
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Figure 10b: Difference between average mathematics proficiency scores 
of public school fourth-grade students in 1992 and 1996, by 
state 
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I— I Difference Is not statistically significant at tha 95 parcsnt confidanca lavsl basad on a sing Is comparison p rocs dura. 

Difference Is statistically significant at tbs 95 percent confidence level based on a single comparison procedure. 

■ Difference Is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a multiple comparison procedure Involving ell 37states. 

NOTE: Mathematics proficiency scale has a range from 0 to 500. The states of Alaska, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, and Washington did not participate In one or both of the 1992 and 1996 
fourth-grade Trial State Assessments In mathematics, the sources for these data. 

s 9y? c £ U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the Nation 
and the States: Findings from the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1997, Table 2.2. 
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Indicator 10 



Figure 10c: Difference between average mathematics proficiency scores of 

public school eighth-grade students and fourth-grade students, by 
state: 1996 
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NOTE: The states of Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, and South Dakota did not participate In the NAEP 1006 
Fourth-grade Trial State Assessment The states of Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, end South Dakota did not 
participate In the NAEP 1906 Eighth-grade Trial State Assessment; Nevada, New Hempahlre, and New Jersey did not meet minimum 
participation guidelines. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress, 1900, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 10a: Mathematics proficiency scores for fourth-grade students in 



public schools, by state: 1996 


State 


Averaae proficiency 






Percentile score 






10th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


90th 


UNITED STATES 


222 


180 


201 


224 


244 


261 


Alabama 


212 


172 


190 


212 


233 


250 


Alaska* 


224 


184 


205 


225 


245 


261 


Arizona* 


218 


177 


198 


219 


239 


256 


Arkansas 


216 


177 


195 


217 


237 


254 


California 


209 


166 


186 


210 


233 


250 


Colorado 


226 


187 


207 


227 


247 


263 


Connecticut 


232 


191 


214 


235 


253 


268 


Delaware 


215 


170 


193 


217 


239 


257 


District of Columbia 


187 


144 


164 


186 


208 


232 


Florida 


216 


173 


195 


218 


239 


255 


Georgia 


215 


176 


195 


216 


236 


254 


Hawaii 


215 


170 


193 


217 


239 


258 


Indiana 


229 


194 


211 


230 


248 


263 


Iowa* 


229 


195 


213 


231 


247 


261 


Kentucky 


220 


180 


201 


222 


240 


257 


Louisiana 


209 


172 


190 


209 


229 


245 


Maine 


232 


197 


214 


233 


251 


267 


Maryland 


221 


175 


197 


222 


246 


263 


Massachusetts 


229 


193 


211 


230 


248 


263 


Michigan* 


226 


185 


207 


228 


247 


263 


Minnesota 


232 


193 


215 


234 


252 


268 


Mississippi 


208 


172 


188 


208 


228 


246 


Missouri 


225 


188 


206 


226 


244 


260 


Montana* 


228 


192 


210 


229 


247 


261 


Nebraska 


228 


188 


209 


230 


248 


263 


Nevada* 


218 


179 


198 


219 


239 


254 


New Jersey* 


227 


186 


207 


229 


249 


266 


New Mexico 


214 


173 


193 


215 


236 


253 


New York* 


223 


181 


203 


225 


244 


260 


North Carolina 


224 


184 


204 


225 


245 


263 


North Dakota 


231 


197 


214 


232 


248 


264 


Oregon 


223 


182 


204 


226 


245 


261 


Pennsylvania* 


226 


190 


209 


228 


245 


261 


Rhode Island 


220 


180 


202 


222 


241 


258 


South Carolina* 


213 


175 


193 


213 


234 


252 


Tennessee 


219 


178 


199 


221 


240 - 


258 


Texas 


229 


190 


209 


230 


249 


266 


Utah 


227 


189 


208 


228 


247 


262 


Vermont* 


225 


182 


206 


227 


247 


264 


Virginia 


223 


184 


202 


224 


244 


260 


Washington 


225 


187 


207 


226 


245 


261 


West Virginia 


223 


186 


204 


224 


243 


259 


Wisconsin 


231 


195 


213 


233 


251 


266 


Wyoming 


223 


186 


205 


225 


243 


259 



*State did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for school participation rates in 1996. 

Kansas, New Hampshire, Ohio Oklahoma, and South Dakota did not participate in the NAEP 
1996 Fourth-grade Trial State Assessment, the source for these data. 

^ on Education ’ National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
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Table 10b: 


Difference between average mathematics proficiency for fourth- 
grade students in public schools in 1996 and 1992 and for fourth 
and eighth-grade students in 1996, by state 


■ 




Difference between 1992 and 1996 


Difference between fourth- and eighth- 


State 


Average proficiency in 1996 


average proficiency 


grade average proficiency in T996 


UNITED STATES 


222 




4 




49 


Alabama 


212 




3 




45 


Alaska* 


224 




— 




54 


Arizona* 


218 




2 




50 


Arkansas 


216 




6 




46 


California 


209 




1 




54 


Colorado 


226 




5 




50 


Connecticut 


232 




5 




48 


Delaware 


215 




-3 




52 


District of Columbia 


187 




-5 




18 


Florida 


216 




2 




48 


Georgia 


215 




0 




47 


Hawaii 


215 




1 




47 


Indiana 


229 




8 




47 


Iowa* 


229 




-1 




55 


Kentucky 


220 




5 




47 


Louisiana 


209 




5 




43 


Maine 


232 




1 




52 


Maryland 


221 




3 




49 


Massachusetts 


229 




2 




49 


Michigan* 


227 




6 




51 


Minnesota 


232 




4 




52 


Mississippi 


208 




7 




42 


Missouri 


225 




3 




48 


Montana* 


228 




— 




55 


Nebraska 


229 




2 




55 


Nevada* 


218 









— 


New Jersey* 


228 




0 




— 


New Mexico 


214 




1 




48 


New York* 


223 




4 




47 


North Carolina 


225 




11 




44 


North Dakota 


231 




2 




53 


Oregon 


224 




— 




53 


Pennsylvania* 


226 




2 




— 


Rhode Island 


220 




5 




49 


South Carolina* 


213 




1 




48 


Tennessee 


219 




8 




44 


Texas 


229 




11 




41 


Utah 


227 




2 




50 


Vermont* 


225 




— 




54 


Virginia 


223 




2 




47 


Washington 


226 




— 




51 


West Virginia 


223 




8 




42 


Wisconsin 


231 




3 




52 


Wyoming 


223 




-2 




52 


— State did not participate in the assessment in one or more years. 










*State did not satisfy one or more of the auidelines for school parti ci patio n rates in 1996. 








NOTE: The states of Idaho. Illinois. Kansas. New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, and South Dakota did not participate in the 




NAEP1996 Fourth-grade Trial State Assessment, the primary source for these data. 








SOURCE: U.S. Dec 


►artment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the 




Nation and the Sfares: Findings from the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1997, Table 2.2; unpublished tabulations. 
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Indicator 11: Advanced Placement programs and 

examinations 

The Advanced Placement (AP) examinations are offered annually to give high school students the 
opportunity to demonstrate college-level achievement in various subject areas. Generally, students 
take AP examinations in the 1 1th and 12th grades, and a student may take multiple AP examinations 
to demonstrate proficiency in several subject areas. Most of the examinations consist of multiple- 
choice and free-response sections and are graded on a scale of 1 to 5, with grades of 3 and above 
usually accepted for college credit and advanced placement at participating colleges and universities. 
The number of AP exams taken is, thus, a measure of the frequency with which students challenge 
themselves with advanced coursework. During the twelve-year period between 1984 and 1995, the 
rate of taking AP examinations in the United States increased nearly 300 percent, from 43 to 122 
examinations per 1,000 11th and 12th graders, and the percentage of schools with 1 1th and 12th 
grades offering AP programs nearly doubled during that time, rising from 27 to 50 percent. 

► In 1995 in over half of the states, 50 percent or more of high schools offered AP 
programs. In three states — New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut — more than 75 
percent of schools offered AP programs. In only six states did fewer than 25 percent of 
schools offer AP programs. 

► In eight states, more than 170 AP examinations were given per 1,000 11th and 12th 
graders, with over 200 examinations taken in Utah and Virginia. 

► In 11 states, fewer than 50 AP examinations were given per 1,000 11th and 12th graders. 
In North Dakota, the state where the fewest examinations were taken, about one tenth as 
many examinations were taken per 1,000 11th and 12th graders as in either Utah or 
Virginia. 

► In all of the 11 states in which 30 percent or fewer schools participated in the AP 
program, except Alaska, fewer than 50 examinations were taken per 1,000 11th and 
12th graders. Only 12 percent of Alaska's schools offered an AP program, yet 91 exams 
were taken per 1,000 11th and 12th graders in that state. 



Note on interpretation: 

A high school has an " AP Program" if the principal has signed an agreement stating that the school will: have an AP 
coordinator; prepare students for the examination; and offer AP courses. In small schools and for unpopular AP exams, an "AP 
course" may consist of an independent study course with one or a few students under the general supervision of an interested 
faculty member. 

The “market” for advanced placement tests has been dominated to date by one testing firm, Educational Testing Service, though 
another firm, American College Testing, is now administering advanced placement tests in some subject areas. In addition, 
several states administer their own system of subject-area advanced tests for high school students. High scores on these tests 
can, in some cases, gamer college-level credit for the successful students at their state universities. 

Statistical information on patterns of taking high school advanced courses (advanced in the difficulty of the subject matter, but 
not necessarily offering advanced placement) in some subjects by state can be found in a periodic report of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers (CCSSO), entitled State Indicators of Science and Mathematics Education. 
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Indicator 1 1 



Figure 11a: Percentage of high schools offering Advanced 
Placement (AP) programs, by state: 1995 
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SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, School Report of 1995 Advanced Placement Examlnetfons. 
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Figure llb:Number of Advanced Placement Examinations per 
1,000 llth-and 12th-grade students, by state: 1995 
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80URCE: Educational Testing Service, School Report of 1995 Advanced Placement Examinations. 
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Table 11: Percentage of high schools with Advanced Placement (AP) 

programs and number of AP examinations per 1,000 11th- and 
12th-graders, by state: 1995 



State 


Percent of high schools 
with AP program 


Examinations 
per 1,000 11th- and 
12th -graders 


UNITED STATES 


50 


122 


Alabama 


45 


88 


Alaska 


12 


91 


Arizona 


51 


92 


Arkansas 


22 


41 


California 


66 


178 


Colorado 


50 


119 


Connecticut 


80 


152 


Delaware 


42 


136 


District of Columbia 


100 


249 


Florida 


55 


190 


Georgia 


59 


144 


Hawaii 


65 


140 


Idaho 


41 


50 


Illinois 


49 


122 


Indiana 


55 


92 


Iowa 


30 


44 


Kansas 


25 


41 


Kentucky 


58 


79 


Louisiana 


25 


36 


Maine 


54 


96 


Maryland 


69 


177 


Massachusetts 


78 


162 


Michigan 


50 


91 


Minnesota 


42 


77 


Mississippi 


33 


48 


Missouri 


26 


47 


Montana 


31 


52 


Nebraska 


22 


48 


Nevada 


53 


101 


New Hampshire 


69 


111 


New Jersey 


83 


163 


New Mexico 


40 


74 


New York 


71 


195 


North Carolina 


64 


170 


North Dakota 


5 


24 


Ohio 


56 


83 


Oklahoma 


17 


45 


Oregon 


45 


60 


Pennsylvania 


56 


91 


Rhode Island 


73 


104 


South Carolina 


70 


171 


South Dakota 


19 


35 


Tennessee 


47 


88 


Texas 


45 


103 


Utah 


70 


229 


Vermont 


66 


87 


Virginia 


68 


221 


Washington 


48 


57 


West Virginia 


64 


68 


Wisconsin 


52 


85 


Wyoming 


30 


45 



SOURCE:' Educational Testing Service, School Report ol 1995 Advanced Placement Examinations. 
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Indicator 12: Educational attainment of the population 

The percentage of the population completing secondary and higher education in the states provides an 
indication of the skill level of the U.S. workforce. Completion levels reflect both the availability of 
education and the extent to which completion of certain levels of education is typical. However, because 
many working-age adults completed their education years ago, the indicator is influenced by the levels of 
development of an education system over time. States where education systems have undergone major 
expansions only in recent years may have a large proportion of adults with lower levels of educational 
attainment, and one would expect to find people in the younger age groups with higher levels of 
educational attainment than those in older age groups. 

► In 1994, while eight states had eighty percent or fewer males ages 25 to 64 completing at 
least high school, 11 other states had 90 percent or more males completing at least high 
school. 

► Eighty percent or more females ages 25 to 64 completed at least high school in all but three 
states — Tennessee, South Carolina, and Louisiana. Eighteen states had a high school 
completion percentage for females of at least 90 percent. 

► The majority of states had at least 25 percent of males completing college, whereas 4 states 
had less than 20 percent of males graduating from college. 

► Twenty-five percent or more females completed college in 15 states. Of these 15 states, only 
Massachusetts had a college completion percentage for females above 30 percent. Twenty 
states had college completion percentages for females of 20 percent or less. 

*■ It would appear that adults with high school diplomas but not 4-year college degrees 
comprise a majority of the population aged 25 to 64 in every state. 



Note on interpretation: 

Although the educational attainment of a population is an indicator of the current skill level of the workforce, it is not necessarily 
a measure of success in educating a large proportion of the population. Within the 25 to 64-year-old age group, there may be 
many who have moved out of the state where they received their education. Thus, particularly in some states, large segments of 
the resident population may have been educated elsewhere. 

Individuals who have attended college and completed some course work, or even an associate’s degree, but not attained a 
bachelor’s degree are counted here as having attained a high school (but not a 4-year college) degree. 
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Figure 12a: Percentage of males aged 25 to 64 having attained a 
certain level of education, by level of educational 
attainment and state: March 1994 
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NOTE: States are sorted from high to low based on the sum of the two figures, which represents the percentage of moles 
eged 25 to 64 who have graduated from high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureeu of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Figure 12b: Percentage of females aged 25 to 64 having attained a 
certain level of education, by level of educational 
attainment and state: March 1994 
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NOTE: States are sorted from high to low based on the sum of the two figures, which represents the percentage of 
females who are high school graduates. 

80URCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Currant Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Figure 12c: Percentage of the population aged 25 to 64 having attained a 

certain level of education, by level of educational attainment 
and state: March 1994 
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NOTE: States are sorted from high to low based on the sum of the two figures, which represents the proportion who are high school 
graduates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Table 12a: Percentage of the population aged 25 to 64 having attained a 

certain level of education, by sex, level of educational attainment, 
and state: March 1994 







Male 






Female 








High school 






High school 






diploma, but not 


4-year 


diploma, but not 


4 -year 


State 


Less than a high a 4 


-year college 


college degree 


Less than a high a 4 


-year college 


college degree 


school diploma 


degree 


or greater 


school diploma 


degree 


or greater 


UNITED STATES 


15.3 


58.0 


26.7 


14.4 


63.3 


22.3 


Alabama 


21.1 


60.0 


18.9 


19.6 


65.2 


15.2 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


8.0 

14.0 

21.1 
18.5 


65.5 

62.8 

62.0 

52.7 


26.5 

23.2 

17.0 

28.8 


5.1 

13.1 

18.4 

19.5 


69.8 
68.6 
69.6 

56.9 


25.1 

18.3 

11.9 

23.6 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 


6.2 

11.2 

14.5 

16.7 


62.6 

57.8 

58.0 

45.3 


31.1 

31.0 
27.5 

38.0 


5.5 

8.3 

10.3 

18.2 


65.3 

65.2 

71.1 

40.2 


29.1 

26.5 

18.6 
41.6 


Florida 


16.2 


58.2 


25.6 


15.1 


63.3 


21.6 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


17.9 

8.2 

9.8 


54.0 
66.8 

62.1 


28.1 

24.9 

28.1 


15.2 

11.7 

10.0 


58.7 

61.8 
70.3 


26.1 

26.5 

19.7 


Illinois 


14.9 


55.8 


29.3 


13.5 


62.8 


23.7 


Indiana 


16.2 


64.8 


19.0 


15.0 


69.2 


15.8 


Iowa 


10.9 


63.2 


25.9 


8.2 


72.9 


18.9 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


8.7 

22.4 

21.7 


64.5 
• 55.9 

56.6 


26.8 

21.7 

21.7 


6.8 

19.6 

21.9 


68.7 
64.9 

62.8 


24.5 

15.5 
15.3 


Maine 


12.3 


65.0 


22.7 


9.2 


68.5 


22.3 


Maryland 


16.5 


53.4 


30.1 


10.6 


64.1 


25.3 


Massachusetts 


10.8 


53.9 


35.2 


9.9 


56.8 


33.3 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


11.6 

6.5 

23.8 


64.8 

60.8 
55.4 


23.7 

32.7 

20.8 


12.3 
6.2 

18.4 


69.4 
67.2 

61.4 


18.3 

26.5 

20.2 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


13.2 

9.7 

7.8 


59.3 

62.5 

66.0 


27.5 

27.8 

26.2 


15.9 

10.1 

7.7 


61.3 

64.4 
70.8 


22.7 

25.5 

21 .5 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 


12.0 

11.9 


67.7 

57.0 


20.4 

31.1 


11.0 

10.6 


73.3 

62.9 


157 

26.5 


New Jersey 


11.6 


53.6 


34.8 


11.4 


60.0 


28 7 


New Mexico 


15.9 


55.5 


28.7 


14.2 


62.1 


23.7 


New York 
North Carolina 


13.7 

18.9 


55.4 

58.8 


30.8 

22.3 


13.8 

16.8 


60.5 

64.0 


25.6 

19.2 


North Dakota 


10.8 


65.5 


23.8 


9.1 


67.0 


23.9 


Ohio 


12.9 


63.4 


23.7 


13.1 


66.8 


20.1 


Oklahoma 


16.9 


58.0 


25.2 


14.7 


67.8 


17.5 


Oregon 


11.8 


59.9 


28.3 


9.6 


65.3 


25.0 


Pennsylvania 


14.7 


60.3 


25.0 


12.5 


67.7 


19.7 


Rhode Island 


18.0 


51.7 


30.3 


19.6 


56.8 


23.6 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


21.2 

12.4 


56.8 

66.2 


21.9 

21.5 


20.2 

10.0 


62.0 

74.2 


17.8 

15.9 


Tennessee 


18.6 


61.1 


20.3 


20.1 


64.5 


15.4 


Texas 


20.3 


55.8 


23.9 


17.9 


61.4 


20.7 


Utah 


9.5 


63.8 


26.8 


7.6 


72.6 


19.8 


Vermont 


10.6 


58.1 


31.3 


8.9 


62.7 


28.4 


Virginia 

Washington 


17.9 

8.3 


51.3 

62.0 


30.9 

29.7 


12.9 

8.2 


59.8 

67.2 


27.3 

24.6 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


23.5 

9.7 

11.2 


63.5 

65.2 

67.2 


13.0 

25.2 

21.7 


19.7 

9.7 

11.0 


66.9 

69.0 

73.8 


13.4 

21.3 

15.3 



SOURCE: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Table 12b: Percentage of the population aged 25 to 64 having attained a 

certain level of education, by level of educational attainment and 
state: March 1994 



State 


Less than a high 
school diploma 


High school (but not a 4-year 
college) degree 


4-year college 
degree or greater 


UNITED STATES 


14.9 


60.7 


24.4 


Alabama 


20.3 


62.7 


17.0 


Alaska 


6.6 


67.6 


25.8 


Arizona 


13,6 


65.6 


20.8 


Arkansas 


19.7 


65.9 


14.4 


California 


19.0 


54.8 


26.2 


Colorado 


5,9 


64.0 


30.2 


Connecticut 


9.7 


61.7 


28.6 


Delaware 


12,5 


64.3 


23.2 


District of Columbia 


17,4 


42.8 


39.7 


Florida 


15,7 


60.8 


23.5 


Georgia 


16,5 


56.4 


27.1 


Hawaii 


10,0 


64.3 


25.7 


Idaho 


9.9 


66.3 


23.8 


Illinois 


14,2 


59.4 


26.5 


Indiana 


15.6 


67.1 


17.4 


Iowa 


9.6 


68.0 


22.4 


Kansas 


7,7 


66.7 


25.6 


Kentucky 


21.0 


60.5 


18.6 


Louisiana 


21.8 


60.0 


18.2 


Maine 


10.7 


66.8 


22.5 


Maryland 


13.6 


58.6 


27.8 


Massachusetts 


10.4 


55.4 


34.2 


Michigan 


11.9 


67.1 


20.9 


Minnesota 


6.4 


64.1 


29.6 


Mississippi 


20.9 


58.6 


20.5 


Missouri 


14.6 


60.3 


25.1 


Montana 


9.9 


63.5 


26.6 


Nebraska 


7.8 


68.5 


23.7 


Nevada 


11.5 


70.2 


18.2 


New Hampshire 


11.3 


59.8 


28.9 


New Jersey 


11.5 


56.8 


31.7 


New Mexico 


15.0 


58.8 


26.2 


New York 


13.8 


58.1 


28.1 


North Carolina 


17.8 


61.5 


20.7 


North Dakota 


10.0 


66.2 


23.8 


Ohio 


13.0 


65.1 


21.9 


Oklahoma 


15.8 


62.9 


21.3 


Oregon 


10.7 


62.6 


26.7 


Pennsylvania 


13.6 


64.1 


22.3 


Rhode Island 


18.8 


54.3 


26.9 


South Carolina 


20.7 


59.5 


19.8 


South Dakota 


11.2 


70.0 


18.7 


Tennessee 


19.4 


62.9 


17.7 


Texas 


19.1 


58.6 


22.3 


Utah 


8.5 


68.1 


23.3 


Vermont 


9.7 


60.4 


29.8 


Virginia 


15,4 


55.5 


29.1 


Washington 


8.2 


64.6 


27.2 


West Virginia 


21.5 


65.3 


13.2 


Wisconsin 


9.7 


67.1 


23.2 


Wyoming 


11,1 


70.4 


18.5 



SOURCE: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau ol the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Indicator 13: Higher education completion 

Higher education completion is measured here by the number of associate's or bachelor's degrees 
received by students per 100 persons at an age typical for graduation at each level. The proportions of 
young people completing associate's and bachelor's degrees in the United States provide an indication 
of the skill level of entrants into the U.S. workforce. Even though some graduates migrate across 
states (or nations) after graduation, the ratio of college and university graduates to the state population 
at the graduation reference age (higher education completion ratio) is an indicator of the skill level of 
the adult labor pool available in a particular state. 

► In 1993, eight states had associate's degree completion ratios for public and private 
institutions above 20 per 100 persons 20 years old. Two of these eight states — Wyoming 
(25.8) and Rhode Island (32.9) — had completion ratios above 25. 

► Bachelor's degree completion ratios for public and private institutions were higher than 
associate's degree completion ratios in all of the states. Only Nevada and Alaska had 
bachelor's degree completion ratios below 20 per 100 persons 22 years old, while a 
majority of the states had ratios above 30. 

► Bachelor's degree completion ratios varied more across states for private institutions 
than for public institutions. North Dakota, the state with the highest completion ratio 
for public institutions, awarded roughly three times more bachelor's degrees than 
Massachusetts, the state with the lowest ratio. For private institutions, Rhode Island's 
ratio was over one hundred times larger than those of Nevada or Wyoming, the states 
with the lowest ratios. 

► Five states— North Dakota, Montana, South Dakota, Colorado, and Kansas— had 
bachelor's degree completion ratios for public institutions above 30. For private 
institutions, one state — Rhode Island — had a bachelor's degree completion ratio above 
30. However, no state had a completion ratio for public institutions below 10, while 
most states had completion ratios for private institutions below 10. 

Notes on interpretation: 

All students completing associate's or bachelor's degrees in state higher education institutions are included in the higher 
education completion figures. This includes students who had lived in other countries or states before attending their university 
or who moved to other countries or states after attending their university. Some states, particularly those with a relatively large 
public university system and many private universities, may have a surplus of “in-migrant” students. Other states, particularly 
those with a relatively small public university system and few private universities, may have a surplus of “out-migrant” students. 

States vary greatly in their relative proportion of associate's degree programs, with some states providing many while others offer 
programs of similar content within bachelor's degree programs. Comparisons of completion ratios across states, then, should 
fully consider both degree programs. 

A completion ratio should not be interpreted as a completion rate. Completion ratios allow comparisons across states by 
standardizing the number of graduates at a particular education level to the size of the population in an age group typical for 
graduation at that level. It is not, however, an estimate of the percentage of that age group who have graduated. See 
supplemental note on pages 206—207 for a discussion of graduation reference age. 

The use of ages 20 and 22 as “typical” ages for higher education completion should not be taken as an endorsement of traditional 
higher education attendence demographic patterns. For the most part, the two ages used in the denominator of the completion 
ratio are arbitrary and could be substituted with any two age groups, so long as the age groups were standard across all the states. 
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Figure 13a: Associate’s degrees awarded by institutions of higher 
education per 100 persons 20 years old, by control of 
institution and state: 1993 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), Completions Survey (based on: State Comparisons of Education Statistics : 
1969-70 to 1993-94, Table 58). U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population Division, 
unpublished tables consistent with Press Release CB95-39, Issued March 1, 1995. 
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Figure 13b:Bachelor’s degrees awarded by institutions of higher 
education per 100 persons 22 years old 9 by control of 
institution and state: 1993 
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Figure 13c: Associate’s degrees awarded by institutions of higher 
education per 100 persons 20 years old, by control of 
institution and state: 1993 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), Completions Survey (based on: Sfafe Comparisons of Education Statistics 
1969-70 to 1993-94, Table 58). U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population Division, 
unpublished tables consistent with Press Release CB95-39, Issued March 1, 1995. 
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Figure 13d:Bachelor’s degrees awarded by institutions of higher 
education per 100 persons 22 years old, by control of 
institution and state: 1993 
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NOTE: Wyoming has no private 4-year higher education institutions. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IP EDS), Comp/e tons Survey (based on: Sfafe Comparisons of Education Statistics 1969-70 to 1993-94, Table 58). 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census , Population Division, unpublished tables consistent with Press Release 
CB95-39, Issued March 1, 1995. 
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Table 13: Higher education degrees awarded per 100 persons at graduation 

reference age, by level of education, control of institution, and 
state (1993) 



Number of Associate’s degrees Number of Bachelor's degrees 



State 


awarded per 1 00 persons 20 years old 


awarded per 100 persons 22 years old 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


UNITED STATES 


14.5 


12.1 


2.4 


30.1 


20.3 


9.8 


Alabama 


11.7 


10.6 


1.2 


30.1 


25.7 


4.4 


Alaska 


9.9 


8.3 


1.7 


15.5 


14.2 


1.4 


Arizona 


13.0 


10.4 


2.6 


26.9 


23.3 


3.6 


Arkansas 


7.3 


6.6 


0.7 


23.7 


19.3 


4.5 


California 


12.6 


11.0 


1.6 


23.1 


18.1 


5.0 


Co torado 


13.2 


9.5 


3.8 


37.1 


31.1 


6.0 


Connecticut 


12.8 


10.4 


2.3 


33.1 


17.9 


15.3 


District of Columbia 


6.1 


2.9 


3.2 


67.7 


4.4 


63.4 


Delaware 


14.8 


11.9 


2.9 


35.8 


29.3 


6.5 


Florida 


23.7 


20.3 


3.4 


24.3 


16.5 


7.8 


Georgia 


8.1 


6.2 


1.9 


23.0 


16.9 


6.1 


Hawaii 


14.1 


12.0 


2.1 


25.3 


18.1 


7.2 


Idaho 


21.0 


7.3 


13.7 


24.1 


22.0 


2.0 


Illinois 


17.1 


15.5 


1.6 


29.9 


17.3 


12.6 


Indiana 


11.2 


9.1 


2.1 


34.2 


24.0 


10.2 


Iowa 


22.2 


20.3 


1.9 


41.3 


22.7 


18.6 


Kansas 


18.5 


17.0 


1.5 


38.2 


30.9 


7.3 


Kentucky 


11.4 


8.5 


2.9 


23.9 


19.2 


4.7 


Louisiana 


4.4 


3.9 


0.5 


26.5 


21.5 


5.0 


Maine 


14.4 


10.1 


4.3 


33.9 


21.0 


12.9 


Maryland 


13.4 


12.6 


0.8 


30.1 


23.9 


6.2 


Massachusetts 


17.8 


11.8 


6.0 


43.6 


13.7 


29.9 


Michigan 


18.0 


15.5 


2.5 


32.0 


25.3 


6.7 


Minnesota 


16.9 


15.0 


1.9 


39.5 


26.4 


13.1 


Mississippi 


12.8 


11.7 


1.2 


23.1 


19.6 


3.6 


Missouri 


11.5 


8.4 


3.1 


35.5 


21.3 


14.3 


Montana 


6.9 


5.5 


1.4 


39.2 


34.6 


4.6 


Nebraska 


11.1 


9.6 


1.5 


41.5 


29.5 


12.0 


Nevada 


7.8 


7.4 


0.3 


17.5 


17.3 


0.3 


New Hampshire 


24.7 


15.3 


9.5 


46.6 


24.3 


22.3 


New Jersey 


12.3 


11.5 


0.8 


24.6 


17.7 


6.8 


New Mexico 


12.6 


11.8 


0.8 


25.5 


24.0 


1.5 


New York 


22.5 


17.2 


5.3 


35.8 


15.5 


20.2 


North Carolina 


12.0 


11.0 


1.0 


26.9 


18.7 


8.2 


North Dakota 


18.4 


17.9 


0.5 


45.8 


39.9 


5.9 


Ohio 


13.0 


11.0 


2.0 


31.1 


21.0 


10.1 


Oklahoma 


13.4 


12.4 


• 1.0 


30.8 


25.5 


5.3 


Oregon 


14.7 


13.9 


0.8 


32.8 


24.2 


8.6 


Pennsylvania 


13.0 


7.8 


5.1 


36.8 


18.7 


18.1 


Rhode Island 


32.9 


12.0 


20.8 


52.5 


19.0 


33.5 


South Carolina 


10.6 


9.1 


1.5 


24.6 


19.1 


5.5 


South Dakota 


8.4 


5.3 


3.1 


42.3 


33.7 


8.6 


Tennessee 


9.3 


7.4 


1.9 


25.7 


16.9 


8.8 


Texas 


9.1 


8.3 


0.8 


24.0 


18.9 


5.2 


Utah 


15.2 


13.7 


1.5 


40.5 


21.4 


19.1 


Vermont 


16.9 


8.4 


8.5 


48.7 


26.6 


22.1 


Virginia 


10.8 


9.0 


1.7 


29.1 


21.9 


7.2 


Washington 


24.1 


22.9 


1.2 


28.7 


22.0 


6.7 


West Virginia 


10.5 


8.0 


2.5 


30.3 


26.3 


4.0 


Wisconsin 


14.2 


13.1 


1.1 


37.7 


28.0 


9.6 


Wyoming 


25.8 


21.4 


4.4 


28.4 


28.4 


0.0 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Wyoming has no private 4-year higher education institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), Completions 
Survey, {based on: State Comparisons of Education Statistics 1969-70 to 1993-94, Table 5S). U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the census, Population 
Division, unpublished tables consistent with Press Release CB95-39, issued March 1 , 1995. 
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Indicator 14: Labor force participation 

The labor force participation rate is the percentage of the adult population that is either employed or 
actively seeking work. Here, it is calculated for adults in their prime working years — ages 25 to 64. 
Differences in participation rates among the states are the result of several factors, including: (a) the 
proportion of the adult population enrolled full time in education; (b) the number of individuals who 
have withdrawn from the labor force after being unable to find work, due to illness or disability, or 
because of early retirement; and (c) the prevalence of adults who voluntarily refrain from seeking 
employment while they care for their families. Withdrawal from the labor force for any reason has 
the effect of reducing the labor force participation rate. The difference in labor force participation 
rates between groups of adults with different levels of educational attainment represents the “payoff’, 
or return on investment, in labor force participation of attaining higher levels of education. 

► In 1994, the labor force participation rate increased with higher levels of educational 
attainment in every state. The increase was larger with the attainment of a high school 
degree than with the attainment of a 4-year college degree. 

► Those with a high school diploma (but not a 4-year college) degree had a higher labor 
force participation rate than did those without nationally and in 38 states when 
measured by a multiple comparison procedure involving all states. Forty-nine states 
had a higher rate for high school graduates when measured by a single comparison 
procedure. 

► Those with 4-year college degrees had a higher labor force participation rate than did 
those with a high school (but not a 4-year college) diploma nationally and in 23 states 
when measured by a multiple comparison procedure involving all states. Thirty-six 
states had a higher rate for 4-year college graduates when measured by a single 
comparison procedure. 

► The difference between high school (but not 4-year college) and 4-year college 
graduates' labor force participation rates varied widely. A 4-year college degree 
represented a difference in labor force participation in West Virginia of 17.8 percentage 
points, while in Wisconsin the difference was negligible. 



Notes on interpretation: 

Although the educational attainment of a population is an indicator of the current skill level of the workforce, it is not 
necessarily a measure of a state’s success in educating a large proportion of its population. Within the 25- to 64-year-old age 
group, there may be many who have moved out of the state where they received their education. Thus, particularly in some 
states, large segments of the resident population may have been educated elsewhere. 

The labor force participation rate and the employment rate do not parallel each other over time in lockstep. In poor economies, 
some frustrated and discouraged job seekers may quit looking for work, thus removing themselves from the labor force even 
though they would prefer to be employed. They may choose, instead, to return to school or spend more time with their families, 
for example. The statistical effects of discouraged workers removing themselves from the labor force are a reduction in the 
labor force participation rate (where the size of the labor force is the numerator) and an increase in the employment rate (where 
the size of the labor force is the denominator). The converse result can be observed in good economies when the now hopeful, 
formerly discouraged workers return to the labor force to look for work, thus helping to raise the labor force participation rate 
and, until they can find employment, lower the employment rate. 

Individuals who have attended college and completed some course work, or even an associate’s degree, but not attained a 
bachelor’s degree are counted here as having attained a high school (but not a 4-year college) degree. 
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Figure 14a: Difference in labor force participation rates between high school 
(but not 4-year college) graduates and those without a high school 
diploma among 25-to 64-year-olds, by state: March 1994 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Figure 14b: Difference in labor force participation rates between 4-year 
college graduates and high school (but not 4-year college) 
graduates among 25- to 64-year-olds, by state: March 1994 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Table 14: Percentage of the population aged 25 to 64 who are in the labor 

force, by level of educational attainment and difference in labor 
force participation rates between those with different levels of 
educational attainment, by state: March 1994 







High school 




Difference between high 


Difference between 4-year 




Less than a 


(but not 4-year 


4-year college 


school (but not 4-year 


college and high school (but 




high school 


college) 


degree or 


college) graduates and non- 


not 4-year college) 


State 


diploma 


diploma 


greater 


graduates 


graduates 



UNITED STATES 


58.3 


80.3 


Alabama 


47.4 


79.4 


Alaska 


48.3 


80.5 


Arizona 


66.5 


79.6 


Arkansas 


58.9 


77.9 


California 


60.9 


78.7 


Colorado 


59.4 


84.1 


Connecticut 


60.8 


85.8 


Delaware 


65.4 


83.7 


District of Columbia 


57.4 


72.2 


Florida 


62.0 


79.2 


Georgia 


64.1 


80.2 


Hawaii 


61.9 


81.8 


Idaho 


65.2 


84.0 


Illinois 


60.5 


81.0 


Indiana 


60.0 


81.7 


Iowa 


69.0 


86.2 


Kansas 


63.1 


86.7 


Kentucky 


43.1 


76.8 


Louisiana 


41.9 


73.8 


Maine 


50.6 


79.7 


Maryland 


54.5 


82.8 


Massachusetts 


58.4 


81.0 


Michigan 


48.1 


78.5 


Minnesota 


69.9 


86.3 


Mississippi 


54.7 


82.0 


Missouri 


57.3 


80.3 


Montana 


71.3 


83.8 


Nebraska 


75.3 


86.9 


Nevada 


67.1 


82.3 


New Hampshire 


66.1 


82.6 


New Jersey 


60.0 


78.8 


New Mexico 


51.6 


74.1 


New York 


53.7 


75.0 


North Carolina 


64.6 


81.9 


North Dakota 


65.5 


86.2 


Ohio 


52.9 


80.1 


Oklahoma 


60.2 


77.0 


Oregon 


69.5 


78.7 


Pennsylvania 


52.4 


79.8 


Rhode Island 


64.1 


80.0 


South Carolina 


51.4 


80.2 


South Dakota 


66.7 


86.8 


Tennessee 


51 .9 


81.9 


Texas 


65.3 


81.4 


Utah 


60.2 


82.3 


Vermont 


69.2 


85.3 


Virginia 


64.8 


82.9 


Washington 


55.2 


81.7 


West Virginia 


39.4 


72.7 


Wisconsin 


64.2 


88.2 


Wyoming 


64.0 


84.6 



88.3 


22.0 ** 


« 

o 

CO 


91.2 


32.1 ** 


11.8 ** 


94.7 


32.3** 


14.2 ** 


83.1 


13.0* 


3.6 


92.5 


19.0 ** 


14.6 ** 


87.8 


17.8 ** 


9.1 ** 


89.0 


24.6* 


4.9 


88.9 


25.0 ** 


3.1 


92.3 


18.4** 


8.6* 


90.2 


14.8* 


18.0 ** 


87.4 


17.2 ** 


8.2 ** 


86.8 


16.1 ** 


6.6 * 


88.6 


19.8** 


6.9 * 


92.2 


18.8** 


8.2 ** 


88.6 


20.5 ** 


7.6 ** 


90.5 


21.7** 


8.8 * 


89.9 


17.3* 


3.7 


90.1 


23.6 ** 


3.4 


90.3 


33.7 ** 


13.5 ** 


82.0 


32.0 ** 


8.1 * 


91.3 


29.1 ** 


11.6 ** 


91.5 


28.3 ** 


8.7* 


88.3 


22.6 ** 


7.3 ** 


89.8 


30.4 ** 


11.3 ** 


90.6 


16.4* 


4.4 


87.1 


27.3 ** 


5.1 


88.1 


23.0 ** 


7.8 * 


93.4 


12.5* 


9.6 ** 


90.6 


11.6* 


3.7 


86.8 


15.2* 


4.5 


87.6 


16.4* 


5.1 


88.6 


18.8 ** 


9.8 ** 


84.3 


22.5 ** 


10.2* 


85.4 


21.3 ** 


10.4 ** 


88.0 


17.2 ** 


6.1 ** 


94.5 


20.7 ** 


8.3 ** 


89.4 


27.1 ** 


9.4 ** 


86.0 


16.8 ** 


9.0 * 


90.2 


9.3 


11.5 ** 


86.4 


27.4 ** 


6.7 ** 


93.1 


15.9* 


13.1 ** 


90.8 


28.8 ** 


10.6 ** 


91.1 


20.2 ** 


4.3 


85.1 


30.0 ** 


3.2 


89.2 


16.1 ** 


7.8 ** 


90.5 


22.1 ** 


8.3* 


90.5 


16.1* 


5.2 


89.5 


18.1 ** 


6.6* 


89.2 


26.4 ** 


7.6* 


90.4 


33.3 ** 


17.8 ** 


88.4 


24.0 ** 


0.2 


93.9 


20.6* 


9.3* 



** Difference is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a multiple comparison procedure involving all states and two 
comparisons between educat tonal attainment levels (K=100). 

* Difference Is statistically significant at the 95 percent confidence level based on a single comparison procedure (K=2). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1994. 
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Indicator 15: Employment and education 

The “labor force” consists of all adults who are either employed or actively seeking employment. The 
employment rate is the percentage of adults in the labor force who are employed. This measure 
focuses on the employment rate for adults in their prime working years — ages 25 to 64. If 
employment rates rise with higher levels of educational attainment, higher levels of education could 
be considered worthwhile investments. In some states, however, this kind of positive relationship 
between educational attainment and employment may not be as strong as in others, or it may not exist 
at all. Not all state economies need a workforce with high academic credentials. Moreover, even 
people with high levels of education and training may not fare well in the job market if there is not a 
current demand for their particular skills. This indicator calculates a measure of the sensitivity of 
employment rates to educational attainment. The measure represents the “payoff’, or return on 
investment, in employability of attaining higher levels of education. 

► In 1994, the average difference between employment rates for high school (but not 4- 
year college) graduates and non-graduates was about twice the difference between those 
for 4-year college and high school (but not 4-year college) graduates. 

► Those with high school diplomas (but not 4-year college degrees) had a higher 
employment rate than did those without a diploma nationally and in 11 states when 
measured by a multiple comparison procedure involving all states. Twenty-three states 
had a higher rate for high school graduates when measured by a single comparison 
procedure. 

► Those with 4-year college degrees had a higher employment rate than did those with 
high school diplomas (but not 4-year college degrees) nationally and in 19 states when 
measured by a multiple comparison procedure involving all states. Twenty-seven states 
had a higher rate for 4-year college graduates when measured by a single comparison 
procedure. 

► Whereas only one state had an employment rate over 95 percent for those with less than 
a high school diploma, no state had an employment rate under 95 percent for 4-year 
college graduates. 

Notes on interpretation: 

Although the educational attainment of a population is an indicator of the current skill level of the workforce, it is not 
necessarily a measure of a state’s success in educating a large proportion of its population. Within the 25- to 64-year-old age 
group, there may be many who have moved out of the state where they received their education. Thus, particularly in some 
states, large segments of the resident population may have been educated elsewhere. 

The labor force participation rate and the employment rate do not parallel each other over time in lockstep. In poor economies, 
some frustrated and discouraged job seekers may quit looking for work, thus removing themselves from the labor force even 
though they would prefer to be employed. They may choose, instead, to return to school or spend more time with their families, 
for example. The statistical effects of discouraged workers removing themselves from the labor force are a reduction in the 
labor force participation rate (where the size of the labor force is the numerator) and an increase in the employment rate (where 
the size of the labor force is the denominator). The converse result can be observed in good economies when the now hopeful, 
formerly discouraged workers return to the labor force to look for work, thus helping to raise the labor force participation rate ’ 
and, until they can find employment, lower the employment rate. 

Individuals who have attended college and completed some course work, or even an associate’s degree, but not attained a 
bachelor’s degree are counted here as having attained a high school (but not a 4-year college) degree. 
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Figure 15a: Difference in employment rates between high school (but not 4-year 

college) graduates and those without a high school diploma among 
25- to 64-year-olds, by state: March 1994 
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SOURCE: U.S. Departmant of Education, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 1 994. 
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Figure 15b: Difference in employment rates between 4-year college graduates 

and high school (but not 4-year college) graduates among 25- to 64- 
year-olds, by state: March 1994 
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